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| November, 1956 


| Christmas Bonuses 


Many employees have probably already “spent” their 
! Christmas bonuses, even though the company may not have 
) announced that there will be a bonus this year. In other 
) words, if a company has given a bonus for a number of 
i years, the “surprise” element has gone, and employees tend 
)} to look upon it as compensation due them. 
|) This attitude may have something to do with the longevity 
) of most Christmas bonus plans. A Conference Board survey 
) of 125 companies that gave a Christmas bonus last year 
) found that only fifteen definitely do not plan to give one 
in 1956. And the great majority of the remaining 110 have 
)) given a bonus for at least ten years. 
“Christmas Bonuses,” starting on the next page, discusses 
) who is covered, the size of the bonus and the method of com- 

| putation, as well as how the bonus is presented. 


‘Medical Insurance and the Retired Employee 


To Joe Doaks, retired employee, it must often seem bit- 
| terly paradoxical that just when he needs medical insurance 
the most, he finds himself no longer covered by the com- 
_pany’s group insurance plan. Of course, there is a basic 
' reason for this. It is expensive to cover older people, for the 
incidence of illness in this group is much greater than it is 
for younger people. 
| However, according to a Board survey, there seems to be 
_a trend toward at least limited medical coverage for retired 
employees. Of 137 companies using commercial health insur- 
'ance, thirty now provide some protection for their retired 
“employees; in 1949, only two of these companies extended 
coverage to this group. And other surveyed companies give 
Blue Cross protection, which can be continued on an indi- 
‘vidual basis at a modest premium when an employee retires. 
Details of the thirty commercial plans for retired em- 
ployees are presented in “Medical Insurance and the Retired 
Employee” on page 386. Blue Cross protection for this group 
is also examined. 
e e@ e@ 


“Humanation” 


Business forecasters are heavily stressing automation as 
the key to future economic expansion. But Harold Rutten- 
berg, president of the Stardrill-Keystone Company, believes 
that automation alone will not solve economic problems. He 
‘suggests that productivity per man-hour will not rise fast 
‘enough to take care of our expanding needs unless it is ac- 
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companied by “humanation”—which he defines as “the full 
release of human creativeness of the working and managing 
forces, voluntarily cooperating with each other . . . through 
organized programs of joint participation in the productive 
process.” And in order to attain the goals of humanation, 
Mr. Ruttenberg advocates a basic change in present labor- 
management relations. Advocates of sound personnel admin- 
istration are certain to applaud Mr. Ruttenberg’s definition 
of humanation because, in the final analysis, both strive 
toward the same goals. 

For the complete text of Mr. Ruttenberg’s speech, turn to 
page 389. 


White Collar Workers During a Strike 


Why would a company continue to pay office employees it 
had to lay off because of a production workers’ strike? 

Because “we want them back again,” says one company. 
Another replies, “It pays in improved morale and helps re- 
duce the danger of office employees organizing.” Of course, 
many companies do not agree. And practices vary widely on 
what to do about white collar workers during a production 
workers’ strike. 

In the story starting on page 392, the results of a Confer- 
ence Board survey of ninety-three ‘companies that have 
experienced a strike in the past few years are given. These 
companies report on whether their office force is unionized, 
what they do about their white collar workers when their 
plant is struck, their pay practices for this group during a 
strike, and whether they make any arrangements with the 
striking union concerning the office force. 


Consumer Prices 


The Board’s index of consumer prices continued its general 
upward pressure, according to the latest month’s survey. 
This yardstick of what the wage earner and lower-salaried 
white collar worker pay for goods and services recorded its 
fifth consecutive monthly advance. The September rise, how- 
ever, was only a tenth of one per cent—the smallest advance 
during this five-month period. And the level was less than 
2% above the September, 1955, figure. Over the twelve- 
month period, food, housing, transportation and the mis- 
cellaneous group (sundries) all advanced—with transporta- 
tion showing the biggest rise, and apparel the smallest. Read 
the details in “Consumer Prices Inch Higher,” starting on 
page 401. 


Christmas Bonuses 


The Board’s annual survey indicates that the Christmas bonus remains a “going 
concern,” although there is a higher discontinuance rate this year 


With this bonus check we extend our best 
wishes for the holiday season. The cooperative 
effort of all employees has brought another 


year of progress and growth to our company. 


HIS IS the text of a Christmas card that one 

company uses to extend greetings to its employees 
at the Yuletide. Its spirit will again, this year, be rep- 
resented in companies throughout the country, as will 
the more tangible aspect of the check—in varying pat- 
terns and amounts. 

Tue CONFERENCE Boarp has conducted its annual 
survey of companies paying Christmas bonuses. One 
hundred and twenty-five companies that paid bonuses 
last year have described their bonus plans, with most 
of them indicating that they definitely intend to give 
a bonus again this year and, for the most part, in the 
same pattern as before. 

As in the Board’s previous surveys, the Christmas 
bonus is distinguished from the formal profit sharing 
plan. A profit sharing plan or formalized bonus pro- 
gram is usually set up as an incentive and regarded as 
a component of the employee’s over-all compensation. 
The Christmas bonus is essentially a gift and, theo- 
retically, it is not regarded as an integrated part of the 
employee’s wages or direct compensation. 

This distinction is clearly defined in the letter that 
a food and beverage company presents with its bonus: 
“The cash bonus is not a part of compensation due our 
employees; rather it is a voluntary payment considered 
and voted upon each year by the board of directors. 
Whether such distribution shall be made, and the 
amount, are determined by current conditions.” 

Despite such efforts to remind employees that the 
bonus is paid purely “at management’s discretion” and 
is neither a promise nor a commitment, many com- 
panies have discovered that through repetition the 
bonus has become almost traditional. The “surprise” 
has become so expected that employees no longer have 
to be told that a bonus is forthcoming. 

A paper company, for instance, that grants bonuses 
of up to $750 to supervisors, states: “Our bonus plan 
has been in effect for a great many years, and all em- 


ployees just assume that it is going to be paid, so an} 
announcement is not-considered necessary.” 

The spokesman for a pharmaceutical company says: | 
“No announcement is made in advance. Checks are} 
presented at our annual Christmas party. They do not | 
come as a surprise, however, because the bonus has | 
been a tradition. Everyone would be surprised if it | 
didn’t appear.” | 

The routine aspect of the bonus has, according to} 
some companies, robbed it of part of its effectiveness | 
as a morale booster, award for merit, or any other in- 
centive value it may have had. This is reflected in the 
comment of a spokesman for a carpet manufacturing | 
company: “I might say that our bonus system began 
in 1946. At that time, it was accepted as an award | 
for merit. Unfortunately, since that time the bonus 
has become an accepted payment and no longer is 
considered a bonus as such.” ' 


HOW DID IT START? 
: 


Sometimes there seems to be uncertainty as to how 
the bonus ever came about in the first place. An ex- 
ecutive of a multiplant food manufacturing concern | 
with five different bonus plans reports: “As a general 
preface, let me state that all of these things have de- 
veloped somewhat accidentally and we regard none of 
them as desirable. They will, however, be continued in | 
1956.” 

This company pays a $50 bonus to salaried employ-. 
ees in all its installations who earn up to $500 a month 
and have a year and a half of service. At its Ohio 
plant, hourly employees receive a bonus of $10. Hourly 
and salaried employees at its plant in Louisiana re- 
ceive a Christmas ham or turkey (plus the $50 for the 
salaried people). At plants in four other locations, 
hourly employees receive no bonus. But in the New 
York plant, hourly rated employees get a check for 
$50. However, in this case the lump-sum payment at 
Christmas time was negotiated and, in effect, ob- 
tained by the union at some sacrifice in hourly rates as 
compared with the company’s other plants. (Several 
companies indicate that a suspicion that the bonus 
might easily become a subject for negotiations influ- 
ences them in not publicizing the bonus extensively. 
According to this survey, while eighty-three of the 125 
companies paying a Christmas bonus—a little over 
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65%—have unionized employees, in only four cases 
has the bonus been incorporated into the contract.) 
Despite this kind of criticism and the informal and 
uncommitted nature of the plans, Christmas bonuses 
continue as a fairly common practice. Of the 125 com- 
panies in this survey, ninety-three, or almost 75%, 
indicate that they will definitely give another bonus 
this year. Seventeen are undecided as yet, but regard 
a repeat of the bonus as “likely.” Fifteen companies 
have definitely discontinued the bonus. The discon- 
tinuance rate—fifteen out of 125 companies—is a con- 
siderable increase over last year’s rate, when nine out 
of 150 companies dropped the bonus. 
_ Of the fifteen discontinuing the bonus this year, six 
volunteered explanations. Three adopted formal profit 
sharing plans; one was involved in a merger; in one 
_ company the bonus has been incorporated into base 
"rates of pay. And one reported: “The amount origin- 
ally set up for Christmas presents kept shrinking year 
after year due to taxes and a depreciated dollar. We 
didn’t raise it . . . because it was our feeling that in 
_ order to get back any worthwhile results we would 
have to increase the size of the gift substantially.” 
However, another indication of the durability of 
the Christmas bonus is its longevity: all but six of the 
110 companies in the survey that either will or “might” 
give a bonus this year will have given one for the past 
ten years or longer. Of the remaining six, one will have 
given it for nine years, three for eight years and two 
for six years. 


PARTICIPATION 


Eligibility to participate in the Christmas bonus is 
usually determined on the basis of employee classifi- 
cation and/or a minimum service requirement. It is 
not unusual, however, to have a plan covering all 
levels of employees, with no service specifications. 
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In this survey, as in last year’s, the companies are 
evenly split between those that allow all employees to 
participate in the plan and those that exclude one 
group or another. Fifty-five, or just half, of the 110 
companies that plan to give a bonus this year include 
everyone. A breakdown of the ineligible groups within 
the other fifty-five companies is as follows. 


No. of 

Ineligible Employees Companies* 
Directors and/or OfMCETS .........0..0:cccccceeeceecteseeneees 33 
Salesmen we men) axe tata t th ct leche lO eee INE 14 
Hourly pwWOrkerswne pet scpeue top secon ee ead 10 
Participants in other special 

Compensabiony Plan yi claw lectin anne 7 
Slipenvasors tems eee ore een ee vem 1 
erica Mt ae at ne Lae eta UN Ae MN Na dB pien aes 1 
IBA E br ite Wl Ae lea, OR ae sl UR || os aa 1 
Oe re Oeeira 25 ee este aac teal ahi Cu, Aula 5 


* Some companies which exclude several groups are represented in more 
than one category. Hence the total adds up to more than fifty-five. 


The “other” classification refers to companies where 
only a small group of employees are eligible. For in- 
stance, one company gives the bonus only to junior 
and senior executives, and one gives it only to clerical 
employees in the New York office. Some of the above 
classifications, such as directors and salesmen, are 
excluded because they participate in other profit-shar- 
ing or incentive plans. 


Minimum Service 


Fifty-two of the 110 companies (47%) set no min- 
imum period of service for participation in the bonus. 
And where a service minimum is set, one month is 
the most frequent requirement listed (nineteen com- 
panies) . Actually, the service requirements rarely act 
as any deterrent to payment of/the bonus. Most are 
set low enough so they eliminate only those on a “new 
hire” or probationary status. A breakdown of the 110 
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Jt is a pleasure to present to you the enclosed 
check representing a special bonus from the company. 

The success of this company is due to the com- 
bined efforts of all of us bere, and your cooperation 
and continued loyalty to management is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

May your Christmas be a joyous one... and 
1956 a Happy and Prosperous Year. 


“The Company 


RK 
i: 


The company gives one and a half weeks’ pay for one year’s service; three weeks’ pay for five years’ service 
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Christmas bonus plans according to minimum period 
of service follows: 


Minimum period of service No. of Companies 


alc eV eH aM NSM ERAT BOUR ST TUTTO NE MSIE TUN Tea ae 52 
PTO MUERTE Bec re as es een ea cin gs et eee toaet Cea ee ae ae 19 
GmMOnths! Pe ae eR OE EA ls Re De a 14 
Smonths, 2h 250 A ee tee one 9 
WV CAP oleh en Navan au wah oatrates asnesnes oe once een te om 6 
PB IMOTM ENS eves esc ny dua Oe LL ae etey ae 3 
Lisweelke isis cha dicts Melty 0a a 3 
wee leg ce i AAR 1 avn ek lla oaea gia amecehin Laat Q 
Db cddsny cones SU EO Oa avi Ee 2 


BONUS PAYMENT FORMULAS 


The formulas for the bonus plans vary extensively, 
and few of them, considering eligibility and length of 
service requirements, are exactly the same. Many com- 
panies pay different bonuses to their hourly and sal- 
aried employees and several have special, more gener- 
ous Christmas bonus plans for supervisory personnel 
and executives. 

Basically, the formulas fall into four general cate- 
gories: (1) a flat sum to all regardless of employee 
level or length of service; (2) a sum graduated in 
amount according to length of service or employee 
status; (3) a percentage of salary; and (4) a fixed 
salary amount, such as one or two weeks’ pay. 

Of the 110 companies in the survey that are contem- 
plating a Christmas bonus this year: 


Formulas Used To Compute Christmas 
Bonuses in 110 Companies 


No. of 


Formula Companies 
Total Companies te. eee yee ks se oles ce ce crate et 110 
nlarys basis M97 Gia Ba eile dtc eg a RA BIN hee 37° 
Liweelcisisal anys cays eile ee dat caida eee wey ie, 19 
B weeks snlary. Cnc nls Mite deere g(a L a! 207s oe Bly Ue ea 9 
‘ii'month’s salary cee Ale ae hel AG 
Other (all different) I) eC Sy 
Percentagerbasis i) 9.35) Gok Wad iets ied 17 

AOC ovannuallsalary, ct. v aves sapvuse Red ones staccato 

GU annnalisalaryt vie lela. nae le ime eas inteT etan 3 

8% .annual salary yehxiee os See! BP Pak SA ae ha 3 

Other, “(all different) (i) je \tow op unen yaaa ee 6 bs UAV a 
Graduated seu 2. yen yeas eee aoe a eae 30 

SLO RO BRO ai. Sic he Wael rae mere ee ata eee a 4 

SiEO RoW as ahi oa) etavoianen cheteiieie eagroh cuahattauatcas tile apy af eeat 4 

NB AO BOA. bot) 5-6 cloned ota tie eee e RbS gh ecRael sve 3 

Path oS A ID eek AS yA, Rich Oo Sa Rae Re A sie te) rg 2 

Lito SOM ae se ees eR ee Re ey Eee 2 

Other|(all) differen t)i iio). ch sais oes heal mea 15 
lat suming tee eae tn te Ree ee me ees ae ce Re 7 

BEB Og eC Fes eae A cts Ceneeemera ange aEE enon Le tee Q 

BON erste gs ciertepesa acne ee ne ROE RI aT tee eps 1 

DD ald Aedcvitie' csizasele wren tyrane iolipve aeiatartalle ele: aire acre ete 1 

SUB as ee Seale Rea teres Tea erste UIA at ne ate naey 1 

NOT al seih slcharserand eel MEALS Rates s mite te Me en te ee pra 1 

Be a Hicks toebnis Se Se EEO lee Claiicie ee he idias Sr shubapeinre 1 
Other a nok os sate coed ene perio Geka) AN em en aA 19 


aIn nineteen companies, employees with less than one year’s service 


receive prorated amounts. 


bIn nine companies, employees with less than one year’s service receive 
prorated amounts. 


1955 CHRISTMAS BONUS 


The employees’ Christmas Bonus will be distributed 
on Friday, December 16, 1955, to employees on the 
payroll on that date. 
The Christmas Bonus will be determined on the 
following basis: 
Those employed after September 30, 1955 
and before December 16, 1955 will receive 
$5.00. 
Those employed between January 1, 1955 
and September 80,1955 will receive $10.00. 
Those employed before January 1, 1955 
and who have accumulated a minimum of 
one year’s service will receive $25.00. 


FOR OVER FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


In addition to the $25, employees who will have 
completed five years or more of service with the 
Company on December 31, 1955, will receive $1.00 
additional for each year of service up to 25. For 
example: 
Years of Service 
5 years . 
6 years 
10 years 
15 years 
24 years 


Total Bonus 
$25 plus $ 5 equals $30.00 
$25 plus $ 6 equals $31.00 
$25 plus $10 equals $35.00 
$25 plus $15 equals $40.00 
$25 plus $24 equals $49.00 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEAR EMPLOYEES 


Employees with 25 years or more of service as of 
December 31, 1955 will receive an additional bonus 
of $25, making the total Christmas Bonus for 25-year 
employees $75.00. 


One company’s bulletin board poster 


e Thirty-seven companies pay their bonus on a 
fixed salary basis, the most frequent allowance being | 
one week’s pay. 


e Seventeen companies pay their bonus on a | 
percentage of salary basis. For instance, a savings | 
bank pays “5% on all salaries plus a varying per- | 
centage (approximately 814%) on the first $5,000 


of salary.” 


e Thirty companies pay set graduated sums 
based on length of service and job classifications. 


e Seven companies pay a flat sum. 


The remaining nineteen companies follow more 
complicated bonus schedules that incorporate features 
outside of the above basic categories. A paint com- 
pany, for instance, gears its bonus to length of service — 
and hours worked during the previous year. It pays — 
$25, adds $3 for each year of completed service, plus |) 
4 cents for each straight-time hour worked during the 
year and 6 cents for each overtime hour. Any unused 
vacation and sick leave pay also goes into the bonus. 
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PUBLICIZING THE BONUS 


In publicizing the bonus and in the manner of pres- 
entation to the employees, a variety of methods are 
employed. A letter from the president often accom- 
panies the bonus. Other methods include: 


Presentation at annual Christmas dinner 
Announcement on bulletin board 

Special greeting card 

Announcement by president on public address system 
Publication in local newspapers 

Personal presentation by president or executive 
Distribution by foreman or department head 


The Christmas Service Award is an expression of 
appreciation to all [our] men and women for their 
loyalty and cooperation evidenced in all phases 
of the business during the year. This same spirit of 
teamwork will continue to be the guiding influence 


in the future growth and success of our company. 

Best wishes to each of you and the members of 
your families for a very Merry Christmas and a 
most prosperous New Year. 


“The Company 
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Special check printed 
Holiday money envelope 
Letter of greeting 


Samples of letters used by the surveyed companies 


are given here: 


A Paper Company 


The company is happy to be able to present its Christmas 


greeting to all of you in the form of a gift, as in a number of 
recent years. 


There will be a turkey for everyone. In addition, em- 


ployees with more than one year’s service will receive a check 


(Continued on page 416) 


1955 
CHRISTMAS 
SERVICE 
AWARD 


BASIS FOR THE 
1955 SERVICE AWARD 


If you were hired in 1955 


(before December 16th) ..........:::cs000 $15 
If you were hired in 1954 ..........sscesseaee $20 
If you were hired in 1953 ...........sceeees $25 
If you were hired in 1952 .........scescceeee $30 
If you were hired in 1951 .........sscssceeseeee $40 


If you were hired before 1951, $40 plus $1 
for each full year of continuous service 


This greeting card and check are distributed to the employee, usually about ten days before 
I\, Christmas, with his ticket for the annual Christmas party and a certificate for children’s toys 


Medical Insurance and the Retired Employee 


Coverage for this group is often expensive but some companies are extending 


benefits—even if smaller ones—to their retired employees 


URING THE YEARS since World War II, 

probably no other group of people in the United 
States has had so much concern shown for their prob- 
lems as the aged. 

This emerging interest in older persons as a special 
group is due primarily, of course, to the fact that they 
are a rapidly growing segment of our population. In 
1900, only 4% of the people—some three million indi- 
viduals—were sixty-five or older. But in 1975, close 
to 10% of our population—roughly twenty-one million 
people—are expected to be in the sixty-five-and-older 
category. And not only are more people reaching sixty- 
five, but those that do are expected to live a good deal 
longer than their counterparts of 1900. A sixty-five- 
year-old man in 1956 can look forward to another 
twelve or thirteen years, on the average. 

This, of course, emphasizes the fundamental prob- 
lem of the aged—income maintenance. Currently, 
these people comprise the largest single group among 
the low-income families in thé United States. In 
1954, three out of every five families with incomes 
under $2,000 per year were headed by people sixty-five 
or over. And 45% of all families headed by the aged 
had incomes under $2,000.1 

Because of the relatively low incomes of the aged, 
attention has been focused primarily on finding in- 
creased work opportunities for this group and public 
and private pension plans. But in recent years, a num- 
ber of special problems have been highlighted—prob- 
lems which are due only in part to the relatively lim- 
ited resources of the aged. One of the most important 
of these is medical care. 

In this case, the basic difficulty of limited income 
is compounded by the fact that the need for medical 
care reaches its peak in the later years. For example, 
the American Medical Association estimated in 1953 
that 20% of all hospitalized persons in the United 
States were sixty-five or older although this age group 
represented only 8% of the population.” Similarly, the 
Social Security Administration estimated that on an 


+“Family Income in the United States: 1954 and 1953,” Current 
armed Reports, Series P-60, No. 20, Bureau of Census, Decem- 

r, 1955. 

? A. W. Brewster and D. McCamman, “Health Costs of the Aged,” 
Division of Research and Statistics, Social Security Administration, 
Report No. 20, 1956, p. 22. 


average day in 1954, almost 16% of the people sixty- 
five and over had a disability lasting six months or 
longer, compared with only 3% of the people aged 
fourteen—sixty-four.t 

This greater incidence of disability among persons 
sixty- -five and over means, of course, that the cost of 
insuring older people for medical expenses is a good 
deal greater than for younger people. One underwriter 
recently estimated that the cost of hospital benefits 
for men sixty-five to seventy is 175% to 225% of the 
cost for men twenty-five to sixty-five. And surgical 
benefits for this group are 125% to 175% of the cost 
for the younger men. The cost of hospital benefits for 
men seventy to seventy-five is 250% to 350%, and for 
surgical benefits, 150% to 250% of the cost for men 
twenty-five to sixty-five.? These estimates relate to 
coverage under the usual base plan which is designed 
primarily for protection during short-term illness. But 
cost differences are even wider under major medical 
plans. For example, the cost of major medical insurance 
for persons over sixty-five was estimated recently at 
250% to 300% of the cost in the forty-five—forty-nine 
age group.® 

The high cost of medical insurance protection for 
the aged, coupled with their relatively low income, is 
reflected, of course, in the limited extent to which older | 
people have this coverage. The Social Security Ad- | 
ministration found in 1951, for example, that only 26% ~ 
of the people sixty-five and over were covered by hos- 
pital insurance, compared with 57% of younger peo- 
ple.* In recent years, however, a new element has been 
added to the picture—a growing number of private 
employers have taken steps to help their employees 
obtain some measure of insurance protection after re- 
tirement. 

A study of group benefits in 187 manufacturing 
companies, which is now being completed by Tu 
ConFERENCE Boarp, provides a general outline of com- 
pany medical insurance programs for retired employ- 
ees. Although care must be used in generalizing from 
this information, the sample probably gives acceptable 

* Ibid, p 


2 * Employes Benefit Plan Review, March, 1955, p. 12. 


°D. D. Cody, “Major Medical Coverage.” Best’s Insurance News, 
Life Edition, August, 1956, p. 72. 
+“Health Costs of the Aged,” op. cit. p. 92. 
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clues to the prevalence and kinds of medical plans for 
retired workers in an important segment of American 
industry early in 1956.1 

Because the technical differences between Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans and commercial group insur- 
ance plans are particularly important to the problem 
of health insurance for retired employees, those two 
methods of providing coverage are analyzed sepa- 
rately. 

It should be noted, too, that attention will be focused 
only on benefits available from the basic medical ex- 
pense plan—that is, from plans designed for protection 
during short-term illness. Major medical expense insur- 
ance for retired employees is not discussed here. Only 
one of the thirty-nine companies that have major med- 
ical insurance extend this protection to retired em- 
ployees.? 


COMMERCIAL GROUP INSURANCE 


Nearly three-fourths or 137 of the 187 companies 
studied by Tue Conrerence Boarp use commercial 
group insurance to provide medical expense protection 
for some or all of their active employees.’ Although 
barely one-quarter (thirty) of these companies extend 
this group insurance protection to the employee when 
he retires, only two of the 137 companies did so in 
1949. 

The thirty companies which continue the commer- 
cial group insurance for retired employees are not con- 
centrated in any particular manufacturing industry, 
but they do tend to be the larger companies: 


© 37% (ten) of the twenty-seven companies with 10,000 
or more employees have medical expense insurance for 
retired employees. 

© 33% (thirteen) of the thirty-nine companies with 
3,000 to 10,000 employees have a plan. 

e13% (four) of the thirty-one companies with 1,000 
to 3,000 workers have a plan. 

©8% (three) of the forty companies with less than 
1,000 employees extend-health insurance to retired workers. 


All but three of the thirty companies extend group 
insurance to all of their retired employees; two com- 
panies limit benefits to salaried employees who retire, 


+ Except for ten public utilities, all 187 companies are manufac- 
turers. Eighty-six per cent are unionized; 80% have headquarters 
east of Chicago and north of the Mason-Dixon line. Eighteen per 
cent employ less than 500 people and 10% more than 20,000. Nearly 
one quarter‘employ 1,000 to 3,000 workers. 

?¥For a description of the thirty-nine major medical plans, see the 
Management Record, September, 1956, p. 306. The difficulties in- 
herent in major medical protection for retired workers are, of course, 
similar to those posed by minor medical expense protection except 
that costs are so much greater. For a discussion of major medical 
protection for the aged which deals with some implications of this 
cost problem, see A. M. Wilson, “The Future of Major Medical” 
Best’ 8 Insurance News, Life Edition, April, 1955, p. 84. 

*One hundred and twenty-nine companies use group insurance 
exclusively. Eight have group insurance for one group of employ- 
ees and Blue Cross-Blue Shield for other employees. Excluded are 
fourteen companies that use Blue Cross for hospital benefits and 
group insurance for surgical benefits. 
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and one company covers only its retired hourly 
employees. Only one of the thirty plans does not cover 
the dependents of retired employees, although two 
plans consider only the wife to be a dependent. 

Three companies extend protection to the retired 
employee only if he has a certain amount of service: 
five years in one plan, ten years in another and twenty- 
five years in a third. Five other companies indirectly 
have a service requirement because they specifically 
state that only a pensioner can receive benefits.! One 
company requires that the retired employee have been 
covered by the company group plan for ten years, in- 
cluding the five years immediately prior to retirement. 


Reduced Benefits 


The point has already been made that because older 
persons are a poorer medical risk than younger people, 
the cost of insurance for retired employees is likely to 
be a good deal higher than for active employees—if 
both groups are provided the same benefits. Therefore, 
most companies reduce the protection available to the 
retired employee in order to keep costs in line. 

The most important method by which these benefits 
are reduced is to change the “benefit period.” Nor- 
mally, the benefit period under a group insurance plan 
is the duration of each disability. That is, benefits are 
available for each unrelated period of illness regardless 
of how many different disabilities may obtain in any 
given period of time. However, for retired employees, 
many of the plans specify that benefits apply not to 
each disability but rather to all disabilities which oc- 
cur during a certain period of time. That is, the maxi- 
mum benefits spelled out in the plan are available for 
all medical expenses incurred during a given year or 
during the lifetime of the retired employee, no matter 
how many different disabilities should occur.” 


Lifetime Ceiling 


Eight of the thirty plans studied reduce benefits for 
the retired employee by setting a ceiling on the 
amount of money which will be paid during his re- 
maining lifetime. Three of these plans specify a life- 
time maximum for each type of medical expense cov- 
ered by the plan. 


© In one plan the retired employee and his dependents, 
together, are allowed 100 days of hospital care at $7.50 per 
day toward room and board expenses and $150 toward 
hospital extras, 

© In one plan the retired employee and his wife each are 
allowed thirty-one days of hospital care; the plan pays 
$12 per day for room and board and $150 for hospital 
extras. 

© In one plan the retired employee and each of his de- 
pendents are allowed $300 for surgeon fees, $300 for in- 


+ Whether benefits are intended only for pensioners but not for 
as ineligible for a pension is not clear from the material avail- 
able for analysis except in these five firms. 

? Data on the way in which benefits are changed are not avail- 
able for four companies. 
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hospital doctor visits (at the rate of $4 per visit) , and 120 
days of hospital care, with the plan paying $14 per day 
toward room and board and $200, plus 75% of the next 
$2,400, for hospital extras. 


The other five plans with a lifetime maximum do not 
set a specific maximum for each kind of expense cov- 
ered. Rather, an over-all maximum is specified for all 
covered expenses. These over-all maximums are: 


© $2,000 for the retired employee and each dependent. 

© $1,200 for the retired employee and each dependent. 

© $1,000 for the retired employee and each dependent. 

© $2,000 for the combined expenses of the retired employee 
and his wife. Under this plan, the first $50 of each claim 
must be paid by the retired worker. 

@ $750 for the combined expenses of the retired employee 
and his dependents. Any benefits used reduce the free 
life insurance provided by the company to the retired 
employee. 


These plans that specify a total amount for all ex- 
penses during the lifetime of the retired employee also 
set a ceiling on each disability, just as the standard 
plan does. Very often the base plan for the active em- 
ployee, which describes benefits for each disability, is 
applied to the retired employee but the lifetime ceiling 
is also imposed. 


Calendar-Year Ceiling 


Five plans define the maximum amount that will be 
paid for each type of covered medical expense incurred 
in a single calendar year. In these five plans, the bene- 
fits for the calendar year are somewhat less than the 
amount provided for an active employee’s single dis- 
ability. The calendar-year benefits are: 


© Hospital care: thirty-one days at $9 per day, plus $180 
for extras. No other benefits. 

e Hospital: thirty-one days at $10 per day, plus $200 for 
extras. Surgical: $200. In-hospital doctor visits: $200 
at $4 per visit. 

© Hospital: thirty-one days at $10 per day, plus $200 for 
extras. Surgical: $240. In-hospital doctor: $200 at $4 
per visit. 

© Hospital: thirty-one days at $14 per day, plus extras of 
$200. Surgical: $250. In-hospital doctor: $124 at $4 per 
visit. 

e Hospital: thirty-one days in semiprivate room, plus $250 
for extras. Surgical: $300. In-hospital doctor: $150 at 
$5 per visit. 

One other plan studied uses what is esentially a 
variation of the calendar-year idea to reduce benefits. 
The plan stipulates that unless hospital confinements 
are separated by an interval of one year or more, the 
disabilities will be considered as a single disability and 
therefore subject to the maximum benefits allowed 
for one disability. 


Per-Disability Benefits 


Twelve of the thirty plans provide group insurance 
to the retired employee on the same basis as the active 


employee. That is, benefits are available for each dis- 
ability, with no calendar-year or lifetime maximums. 

However, five of these twelve plans provide for 
smaller benefits after retirement. For instance, all five 
reduce the size of the daily benefit for hospital board 
and room and two cut the duration of the benefit as 
well. All five reduce the amount available for hospital 
extras, and four reduce the maximum surgical benefit. 
One of the two plans with a benefit for in-hospital doc- 
tor visits drops the benefit entirely, and the other re- 
duces the amount paid. The reduced benefits available 
to retired employees for each disability are outlined 
below: 


e Hospital care:- $7.50 for sixty days. $200 for surgical 
care and hospital extras. 

© Hospital: $8 for thirty-one days, plus $160 for extras. 
Surgical: $300. 

e Hospital: $8 for seventy days, plus 75% of $500 for 
extras. Surgical: $150. 

e Hospital: $10 for thirty-one days, plus $200 for extras. 
Surgical: $200. 

© Hospital: 75% of first $667 after $100 deductible. Surgi- 
cal: $160. In-hospital doctor: $2.50 per visit up to $75. 


The other seven plans with per-disability benefits 
provide the same amounts after retirement as before. 
These plans are sketched below: 


© Hospital: $8 for thirty-one days, plus $120 for extras. 
Surgical maximum: $200. 

e Hospital: $11 for seventy days, then $5.50 for eighty 
days. Extras of $180, plus 75% of the next $4,000. 
Surgical: $200. 

© Hospital: $15 for 120 days. Extras of $300, plus 75% of 
the next $1,000. Surgical: $400. 

© Hospital: $5 for twelve days, then $15 for remaining 
time, plus $1,500 of extras. Surgical: $300. Doctor visits: 
$3 in-hospital and office; $4.50 in home. 

© Hospital: All expenses of semiprivate room for 120 days. 
Surgical: $240. In-hospital doctor: $4 for 120 days.1 

e Hospital: All expenses of semiprivate room for 120 days. 
Surgical: $250. In-hospital doctor: $3 for 120 days (two 
plans) . 


Coverages Eliminated 


As the above data indicate, only seven of the twen- 
ty-six plans available for analysis provide the same 
benefits to the retired employee as the active em- 
ployee. And for three of these seven plans, this state- 
ment is not quite true, for they are among the fourteen 
plans that eliminate certain coverages entirely when 
an employee retires. In other words, for certain items, 
the retired employee must pay all expenses while the 
active employee receives some help from the plan. 

In particular, outpatient benefits, maternity benefits 
and reimbursement for doctor visits tend to be elimi- 
nated when the employee retires. For example, half of 

(Continued on page 405) 


> This plan continues in force, at company expense, for the widow 
of a retired employee until she dies or remarries. 
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Humanation 


by Harold J. Ruttenberg’ 
President, Stardrill-Keystone Company 


UMANATION is the full release of the human 
creativeness of the working and managing forces, 
voluntarily cooperating with each other to apply their 
creative energies to their daily work through organ- 
ized programs of joint participation in the productive 
process. 

The purpose of humanation is to increase efficiency, 
reduce costs, eliminate wastes and raise quality in 
order to enlarge the total size of the corporate pie for 
the mutual benefit of workers, managers, owners and 
consumers, 

The function of humanation is to bring everyone, 
irrespective of his point of authority or responsibility, 
into full participation in the productive process. Its 
organization is built around the individual and not 
the machine. 

Humanation results not only in higher living stand- 
ards and greater profits, but—more important—in 
new dimensions for the lives of the participants that 
(1) give a greater meaning to their personalities as 
human beings and (2) add to the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

To release the full creativeness of people, it is 
essential to eliminate their worries about holding onto 
their jobs. A pay-by-the-year program that assures 
an adequate annual income to everyone is the founda- 


| tion for humanation. Its continuing success requires 


that part of the proceeds of increased productivity be 
used to retrain or otherwise rehabilitate those indi- 
viduals adversely affected by changes wrought 
through this full release of the creativeness of the 
working and managing forces. 

Far from being competitors, humanation and auto- 


' mation are collaborators in the limitless American 


quest for all of the necessities and more and more of 
the finer things in life for everyone. The weakness of 
_ automation is that by itself it cannot fulfill these 
objectives. Industry’s technology experts, in my 
judgment, will not be able to create mechanical and 


, | electronic ways (that can also be financed) of upping 
| productivity fast enough in the years ahead. 


At a “Productivity in Industry” discussion con- 


ae | ducted by Tue Conrerence Boarp, the Commissioner 


* This is a condensation of the speech given by Mr. Ruttenberg at 


/ a Round Table conducted by the National Industrial Conference 
| Board in May, 1956. It forms the thesis of a book that he is writing 
) for Harper & Brothers. 


of Labor Statistics, Ewan Clague, was asked: “Is 
there any indication that there has been a significant 
gain in productivity in the postwar period, owing, 
perhaps, to automation?” 

Mr. Clague replied: “Not that automation isn’t 
important, it is, and perhaps it will be more impor- 
tant in the next five years. But as far as our figures 
are concerned, there is nothing more spectacular 
occurring in manufacturing productivity now, after 
World War II, than there was after World War I. In 
fact, productivity rose faster from 1919 to 1925 than 
it did from 1947 to 1953. Insofar as automation may 
be a factor modifying previous relationships between 
production and man-hours, our general conclusion to 
date is that it has no significant effect. . . .” 

The underlying philosophy of humanation is 
summed up in this slogan: “People Are Our Most 
Important Concern.” 

While automation has essentially the same purpose 
as humanation, it is “a flight from labor.” Its philos- 
ophy is summed up by General Electric with the 
slogan: “Progress Is Our Most Important Product.” 

Automation’s meanness is that it dehumanizes 
people and debases the dignity of the individual. It 
tends to fragmentize the personality into meaningless 
parts. This makes the daily work of millions of people 
a bore, which forces them either into stultification or 
into finding outlets for their inherent creativeness 
away from their places of regular employment. 

In contrast, humanation makes daily work fun. 
People enjoy going to their jobs where they are free 
and able to apply their creative energies and where 
they receive recognition for their contributions. Hu- 
manation can be observed operating in a plant where 
the individuals put as much energy and vigor into 
punching in their cards as the automatons of auto- 
mation put into punching out their cards. 

While the development of machines to increase out- 
put and lighten the burdens of labor has characterized 
the industrial revolution for over two centuries, auto- 
mation is a recent movement. It is barely twenty-one 
years old, born out of the sitdown strikes, Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, the CIO labor unions, and collective bar- 
gaining. Automation is management’s counteroffen- 
sive to union leaders’ wage and fringe programs. For 
almost three decades now, each time the unions have 
raised wage costs, management has gone to its arsenal 
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of automation to develop technological ways of off- 
setting these higher costs. 

It is very revealing that management has not de- 
veloped a countercollective bargainmg program to 
negotiate with labor unions. Such a step involves a 
faith in people, a belief that the capacity to think is 
universal and that you can sell ideas as well as soap 
to people. Humanation embraces these faiths and 


beliefs. 
~~ 


Automation’s philosophy sacrifices the individual 
to the advancement of productivity, not unlike the 
way he is sacrificed to the “welfare of the state” in 
the Soviet Union. The technically trained practi- 
tioners of automation no doubt love their families, 
but they do not like people as such, particularly in the 
factory; they are motivated by a strong desire to 
organize the processes of production to operate with 
a minimum of people—if they can’t be eliminated 
completely. Their ideal is an oil refining plant where 
the valves are electronically operated by a tape re- 
cording that they dictate. The manless elevator is 
their greatest product. Carl Sandburg, poet of the 
people, in his “The People, Yes,” wrote: 


“The machine yes the machine 
never wastes anybody’s time 
never watches the foreman 
never talks back 
never talks what is right or wrong 
never listens to others talking or if 
it does listen doesn’t hear 
never says we’ve been thinking, or, our 
feeling is like this 
the machine yes the machine cuts your production 
cost 
a man is a man and what can you do with him? 
but a machine now you take a machine 
no kids no woman never hungry never thirsty 
all a machine needs is a little regular attention and 
plenty of grease.” 


The practitioners of humanation are motivated by 
the basic desire to make life more meaningful and re- 
warding for the participating individuals. They are 
not driven by the compulsive desire “to get rid of 
people” that dominates the automationists. That 
which violates the dignity of the individual is not 
progress. People are the most important. The full pro- 
ductive potential of America will not be reached by 
“getting rid of people” to the maximum extent, but 
by bringing the maximum number of people into the 
creative side of producing goods and services. 

The man who comes the closest to practicing hu- 
manation, in my judgment, is Allan H. Mogenson. I 
remember him advocating, during the Thirties, the 
idea of “tapping the brain power of everyone” in the 


plant, and how he was swimming against the tide of 
the automationists in management who were saying 
then, and have been practicing since, “the hell with 
tapping their brain power; let’s get rid of as many of 
"em as we can with machinery.” 

Since then Mr. Mogenson has graduated over 600 
people from his Work Simplification Conferences at 
Lake Placid. They form a nucleus for building human- 
ation into industry’s daily practices. Their views, as 
summarized by Mr. Morgenson, are: 

“Work simplification is the consultative approach, which 
requires two things: first, belief that your people have 
ideas that are worthwhile, and, second, the humility to 
consult your people about their ideas. 

“The consultative approach to work simplification is a 
philosophy. It is a state of mind [operating] in an organiza- 
tion, which allows everyone in the organization to partici- 
pate in finding better and easier methods to increase pro- 
ductivity. 

“Tt is not the speed or just getting people to work 
harder that counts. It is finding a better and easier way. — 
It is working smarter, not harder. The whole purpose of 
the work simplification program is to get ideas from your 
people for better ways of doing things. 

“The brain power, the ability to think and solve prob- 
lems are in every organization.” 


In our quest for higher living standards and greater 
profits, both management and labor leaders have been | 
placing all their chips on automation. They are both 
in for a rude awakening because they are worshipping 
an inadequate doctrine that only draws its strength 
from the creativeness of a relatively small group of 
technical experts. My thesis is that (1) automation 
will not bear enough fruit in the years ahead to meet 
America’s needs; and (2) it has to be supplemented by 
the doctrine and practice of humanation that draws its | 
strength from the release and application of the crea- | 
tive energies of everyone engaged in the productive 
process. 

There will be nothing automatic about America’s 
economic progress in the next twenty years. It is not 
going to happen just because the 1936-1955 economic | 
growth was so fantastic. Four million new babies 
every year—miracle that each one is and the total crop 
are—do not automatically spell prosperity. 


~*~ 


The automationists take too much, if not all, of the 
credit for the 1936-1955 production results. I am only 
too happy to give them credit for their contributions. | 
However, if the automationists will examine carefully 
the last twenty years, they will find that the enormous 
economic gains resulted not only from (1) increased 
productivity, but even more so from (2) the capacity | 
operation in the mid-Fifties of a greatly expanded 
economy that (3) was greatly underutilized in the 
Thirties, and (4) that used a great deal of its under- 
utilized resources and industries to enlarge itself with 
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government subsidies in 1940-1944 and 1951-1953. 

The steel industry illustrates my thesis. In 1936, 
basic steel operated its 78 million tons of capacity at 
the rate of 63%. By fully utilizing its capacity for over 
a decade, basic steel enlarged itself by 50 million tons 
to 128 million in 1956. The automationists, to be cer- 
tain, contributed greatly to the 50-million ton in- 
crease; but the bulk of it was built by fully utilizing 
steel capacity that had been underutilized in the 
Thirties. 

The building of 72 million more tons of steel capac- 
ity by 1976 will not have any such easy assist, as the 
industry’s capacity is now being used almost fully. 
The need for steel to expand steel capacity already is 
in dire conflict with the demand for steel to build 
schools, roads, armaments, and machinery for over- 
seas economic aid, and now, huge tankers to by-pass 


Suez. 


By attempting to carry the full load of doubling 
America’s gross national product in the next twenty 
years, the automationists will not succeed. If they can 
do it, of course, my entire thesis will be proved wrong. 
But I hold the judgment that before very long they 
will be turning to humanation, because they will be 
needing the help—the creative energies—of everyone 
to enable American industry to produce the goods and 
services that will be demanded in the years ahead. 

I do not believe that the productivity rate for man- 


: ufacturing and all the services is going to rise fast 


enough to provide (1) higher living standards for 2.5 
million more people every year; and (2) also provide 
the wherewithal to maintain our military establish- 
ment and win the economic war in which we are en- 
gaged with the Soviet Union. When the leaders of 


Automation 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
eliminates the handling of more than twenty-five tons 
of coins annually in making up pay envelopes with the 
aid of electronic computing machines. 

Starting with the first pay period in June of this 
year, the company inaugurated its new “even dollar” 
pay plan for employees who are paid on a weekly basis. 
This means that pay envelopes now contain bills only 
—no coins. Here’s how the plan works. Each week, 
each employee’s pay is computed and rounded out to 
the next highest even dollar. The amount in excess of 
actual earnings for the week is deducted from the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope for the subsequent week. And 
the rounding-out process is repeated. 

How is all this actually done? In a recent report to 
stockholders, the company states that payroll process- 
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industry and labor begin to realize that their chariot 
needs more horsepower than the automationists can 
put out, they will turn to the humanationists. 

Humanation is the next major development in 
American industry, and it will naturally result in the 
current patterns of industrial relations undergoing 
some major alterations. 

Interestingly, both labor and industrial relations 
leaders are resisting basic changes, and seem content 
to settle down in middle-age comfort to administer 
the type of collective bargaining contracts that they 
have developed since 1936. The trouble with these 
contracts is that they grew out of the experiences of 
ten, fifteen and mostly twenty years ago. They were 
authored by an economic situation that today is 
obsolete. 

As a consequence, the basic frame of reference of 
the large corporations’ industrial relations programs, 
as they function today, is also out of date. The labor 
unions in the basic industries are still pursuing the 
policies, which they formulated in the Thirties, of 
higher wages and better working conditions that are 
as obsolete for the last half of the Fifties, Sixties and 
Seventies as the piston-engine airplane. Both still fly, 
of course, but jet planes dramatize the fact that just 
flying is not enough for the future. You have to fly 
faster and higher and by different means, especially in 
the field of industrial relations. 

Can America’s labor leaders change with the chang- 
ing times and lead management into the future, or will 
the leadership be exercised by management this time? 
Will it be management people who drag labor into 
the years ahead? 

(Continued on page 414) 


and the Payroll 


ing is facilitated by use of the recently installed elec- 
tronic data-processing machines. A record of the 
excess over actual earnings of the previous week is 
recorded on a magnetic tape. Other pertinent data 
about the employee’s pay are also printed on the tape. 
The machine then computes the net amount of pay 
due and prints the “even dollar” amount, together 
with withholding tax and other deductions on the 
employee’s pay statement. When the magnetic tape is 
run the following week, the machine takes into ac- 
count the previous week’s excess. 

Not only has the “even dollar” plan eliminated the 
operation of counting coins, but it has also lightened 
the paymaster’s bag by some twenty pounds every 
week, The company requires the services of about 
fifty paymasters to distribute the weekly payroll. 


White Collar Workers During a Strike 


Ninety-three companies with recent strike experience report on their 


practices concerning white collar workers during a strike 


OW DOES white collar unionization come about? 

For one steel company it came about this way. 

The Steelworkers’ union struck. The company laid off 

its white collar workers without pay. Within a few 

days they became dissatisfied. They asked the striking 
Steelworkers’ union to take them in. 

The white collar workers reasoned: “Since we are 
out of work and not getting paid during the strike, we 
might as well join the union and officially go on strike 
and get something when we go back.” Philip Murray, 
then president of the United Steelworkers, at first 
turned them down, saying that his Steelworkers’ 
union was a production workers’ union. But upon con- 
sidering that the alternative CIO union that then had 
jurisdiction over white collar workers was Commu- 
nist dominated, he changed his mind and took them in. 

This marked the entrance of the United Steel- 
workers of America into the white collar unionization 
field. Today it has one of the country’s largest white 
collar memberships. 

Situations such as the one described point up one 
reason why executives feel they must have a sound 
company policy on the status of white collar workers 
during a strike. 

To determine what companies are doing in this area, 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp asked ninety-three companies 
that have experienced strikes within the past few years 
what they did about their office workers during a pro- 
duction workers’ strike. Company executives were 
requested to answer these questions: 


e Are your office workers nonunion or unionized? 


e What do you do about your office workers when 
your plant is struck? Ask them to cross the picket 
lines, lay them off, etc.? i 


e If your office workers are laid off during a strike, 
do you pay them? 


e Do you make any arrangements with the striking 
union for the office workers to cross picket lines if 
they are unionized? Do you make such arrange- 
ments if they are nonunion? 


OFFICE FORCE: UNION OR NONUNION? 


Whether or not a company’s office workers are 
unionized largely determines what is done about these 
employees during a production workers’ strike. 

Of the ninety-three companies, fifty-seven had a 
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nonunion office force at the time of the strike. Thirty- 
six had all or part of the office force unionized. These 
thirty-six broke down this. way: 

Status of Office Force 

All nonexempt office workers in striking 


_Noxof Compasses 


production: workers’ union ¢ 0355, 4.s:)2..-- eee 16 
All nonexempt office workers in different 

UNIOUS eee: huss, scisieetess shies coyote te i 
Part of office force in striking production 

workers’ union, remainder not unionized.................. 5 
Part of office force in different union, 

remainder not unionized (11.5.4). eee 3 
Part of office force in striking production 

union, part in different union, 

partimonunion) site eid oe ee 4 
Part of office force in striking production 

union, remainder in different umion ...........:::c:0006 1 


WHAT COMPANIES DO 


Of the fifty-seven firms with nonunion office forces, 
an overwhelming majority of forty-seven asked all 
their office employees to report to work during the 
strike. (See Table 1.) 

Where the office workers are unionized, however, 
the story is quite different. Only seventeen of the 
thirty-six firms with all or part of their office force 
unionized asked these workers to report to work when 
the plant and maintenance workers struck. A number 
of these firms are public utilities. Officials of these 
firms say it is their policy to encourage office workers, 
even when they are members of a striking union, to — 
report to work so as to continue to serve the public. — 
One telephone company, for example, says that a high 
percentage of its unionized office workers came to 
work despite pickets. 

The reasons company executives give for having the 
office workers report to work during a strike are: 


e@ Paper work continues even though plant production 
is stopped. Final payroll checks for striking employees 
must be prepared; orders for new business come in and 
must be acknowledged; letters must be answered; new 
business must be drummed up. If this work is not han- 
dled on a day-to-day basis, such a heavy backlog of paper 
work results that it takes a Jong time after the strike is — 
over to clear it up. 

e It helps maintain and strengthen morale among both 
company executives and office employees. 

e It helps establish a feeling of greater kinship to man- 
agement among office employees. 
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e It can turn office employees against unionism if they 
observe, first hand, what transpires in some unregulated, 
mass picket lines. 

e It preserves the office work force. Laying them off, 
particularly without pay, would mean that many em- 
ployees, such as typists and stenographers, would look for 
and get other jobs. 


| Move Office Operations During Strike 


Some companies report that in order to avoid the 
danger of possible picket-line violence, they move their 
office operations for the duration of the strike to a 
hotel suite. Pickets can’t stop the coming and going of 
office employees from the hotel because, among other 
reasons, they wouldn’t know who is and who isn’t a 
company employee. 

In moving to new headquarters, the general pro- 
cedure is to rent typewriters and other equipment. 

- Telephone lines are arranged so that the company will 
get all calls that ordinarily go to the plant office. Form 
letters are sent to customers and suppliers notifying 
them of the temporary change in address. And shortly 
before the strike, the files, books and other material 


>) that may be needed for the orderly transaction of 


business are transferred to the new location. 
Companies that have plant offices and also a head- 
quarters office in a multitenant building in the city 
sometimes move some or all of their plant office oper- 
ations to the city office building during the strike. 


Getting Office Employees Past Pickets 
Many companies as a matter of course expect their 
office employees to report for work during a strike, 


Table 1: What Ninety-Three Companies Did 
Regarding Their Office Workers During a Strike 


No. of 
Companies 
with None 
No. of of Office 
Companies Force in 
No. of with Some Striking 
Companies or All of Union; 
with Office Some or 
Total Nonunion Force in Allin 
No. of Office Striking Different 
Practice Companies Force Union Union 
tet ob Se Bee 93 57 26 10 
Asked all office 
_ employees to 
TEDONG wa eee iecistelenca's 64 AT 11 6 
Asked only non- 
union or exempt 
employees to 
PEDOTURAAasah ak cn shes ti 0 6 1 
Did not require 
or ask employees 
ROA TOPOL ict aicnst sins = 12 6 5 1 
Offered optional 
eave, ikea. aah dees }. 1 1 0 0 
| Employees did not 
_ cross picket line .... 3 2 1 
| Undecided ......... 2 1 0 1 
No answer ......... 4 2 2 0 
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provided there is work for them and provided also that 
they do not expose themselves to a substantial degree 
of personal danger. As one company official states: 
“We instruct our office employees to report for work 
but not to try to force their way through the picket 
line if they encounter physical resistance.” 

Picket-line violence is of great concern to companies 
that ask their office employees to report to work. 
Where firms have railroad freight sidings on their 
property, they sometimes make arrangements to run 
special passenger trains alongside the sidings. Office 
workers can thus get off on company property and 
avoid crossing picket lines. In other cases, companies 
charter busses. Office employees get on the busses at 
public depots and are driven through picket lines. 
What these companies want to avoid is having their 
office workers personally walk or drive through pickets. 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY 


All ninety-three companies that went through a 
strike were asked whether they did or would pay office 
employees who were laid off because of a production 
workers’ strike against the company. 

Viewing the replies of the ninety-three companies to 
this question, two factors seem to affect company pay 
practice during a strike layoff. These are: (1) the type 
of industry, and (2) whether the office force is union- 
ized. 

Actually, many firms reply that they never had to 
lay off any of their office force because the strikes were 
of short duration or the need for office work during the 
strike was great. Therefore, no problem concerning pay 
during a layoff has ever arisen. 

Eleven companies, mostly public utilities, go even 
further. They say that during their strikes they did not 
and would not lay off anybody on their office staffs 
(Table 2). They believe that it is their duty to con- 
tinue serving the public, and to do this, they ask all 
office employees to work during a strike. Such employ- 
ees, of course, are assured of pay for the strike’s 
duration. 

Whether or not office employees are union members 
decides the question for a number of firms. All of the 
twenty-three firms that state. that they had paid, or 
would pay, their laid-off office workers had nonunion 
office forces. The reasons these firms give for continu- 
ing to pay the salaries of office employees who are laid 
off because of a strike are: 

e “We try to treat them so that they will feel close to 
management. Paying them during a strike is one way of 
achieving this.” 

e “In our opinion workers should not be penalized for 
anything over which they have no control.” 

e “It pays in improved morale and helps reduce the 
danger of the office employees organizing.” 

e “Paying them during a strike is recognition of their 
past loyal services. It also emphasizes the security of their 
position as management employees.” 

e@ “We want them back again.” 
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A number of employers who had continued the sal- 
aries of their laid-off office employees say that such a 
policy would hold only for a short strike. If the strike 
continued for a long time they would necessarily have 
to review their decision, or else their companies would 
go bankrupt. 

Eight firms say that they would pay only the non- 
union segment of their office force; they would not pay 
those sections that were unionized. Several of these 
companies state that the problem of paying or not 
paying unionized office workers was resolved for them 
because these union employees either went out on 
strike or refused to cross the picket lines. 

Twenty-five firms say that they would not pay their 
office workers if they were laid off during a strike 
(Table 2) . Eleven of these firms had all or part of the 
office force unionized. Their attitude is summed up by 
a midwestern employer who says: “Office employees 
who join unions make a very basic decision. When a 
strike by another union causes them to be laid off, they 
can’t expect to be paid as part of the management 
team. They can’t expect to run with the hares and 
hunt with the hounds.” 

Fourteen of the twenty-five firms that state they 
would not continue to pay the salaries of office workers 
laid off because of a strike had nonunion office forces. 
A number of these firms believe it would be econom- 
ically unfeasible for them to continue to do so. 

Many employers state that the answer to whether a 
company can afford to pay its office force during a 
strike lies in the proportion of office workers to the 
number of strikers. For example: 


1. When the number of strikers is large and the 


Table 2: What Ninety-Three Companies Did, or 
Would Do, About Paying Office Workers 
Laid Off During a Strike 


No. of 
Companies 
with None 
No. of of Office 
Companies Force in 
No. of with Some Striking 
Companies or All of Union; 
with Office Some or 
Total Nonunion Force in All in 
No. of Office Striking Different 
Practice Companies Force Union Union 
pLotal’y shine kickhe 93 57 26 10 
Pay them regardless 
Of lnyoft cee pe ss 23 23 0 0 
Pay them if nonunion, 
no pay if union..... 8 0 7 1 
Pay them because 
no office employees 
were or would be 
Yard sofbak-shcr tees ccates 11 5 5 1 
Would not pay 
them) Sevier. en oe 25 14 8 8 
Undecided on paying 
them if a strike 
layoff occurs ....... Q1 14 7 0 
No answer ......... 5 1 4 0 


number of office employees relatively small, then a 
company can afford to pay its office workers. This 
situation may exist when a production workers’ union 
strikes a heavy manufacturing operation. 

2. When, however, the number of strikers is small 
and the number of office employees extremely large, 
then a company may not be able to pay its office 
employees for any length of time without impairing its 
financial position. The classic example is a strike by an 
airline pilots union against an airline. This completely 
stops all income. In relation to total airline employ- 
ment, the number of pilots on strike is extremely small. 
But the number of people still on the airline’s payroll 
is extremely large. For an airline to continue to pay its 
white collar work force for the duration of a long strike 
might mean financial catastrophe. 


Haven't Decided 


Twenty-one companies report they are undecided as 
to what they would do. These companies had strikes of 
either such short duration or of such peaceful picketing 
that they did not face the problem of continuing the 
salaries of office workers who did not work because 
there was no work or because they couldn’t get 
through the picket lines. Officials of a number of these 
companies indicate that their attitude is one of “cross- 
ing that bridge when we come to it.” 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH UNION 


There are few principles on which company officials 
feel more strongly than the right of white collar work- 
ers to come and go during a strike. Officials of prac- 
tically all ninety-three firms that have had recent 
strikes say that they consider such ingress and egress 
a matter of right—not a subject to be bargained with 
the striking union. Denial of this right, they say, is a 
matter for police action and for the courts. 

While in no way bargaining away this right, officials 
in twenty-nine of the ninety-three companies with 


Table 3: Arrangements Made by Ninety-Three Com- 
panies with Striking Union Regarding Office Workers 


No. of 


Companies 
with None 
No. of of Office 
Companies Force in 
No. of with Some Striking 
Companies or All of Union; 
with Office Some or 
Total Nonunion Force in All in 
No. of Office Striking Different 
Practice Companies Force Union Union 
Totaly cca 93 57 6 10 
Made arrangements 
with union for 
passage of 
office workers ...... 29 20 7 2 
Made no 
arrangements 
with striking 
union covering 
office workers ...... 60 834 19 
No answer ......... 4 3 0 1 
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recent strike experience made arrangements with the 
striking union regarding office workers (Table 3). In 
seven cases, these arrangements covered office workers 
who were members of the striking union. The union 
made arrangements with the company for certain of 
its members to continue work during the strike. These 
unionized office workers, for example, made out the 
strikers’ much-needed last pay check, which is usually 
paid several days after the strike begins. 

Such arrangements were frequently made by com- 
pany and union officials in the steel industry during 
the “polite” strike of 1956. In other cases, company 
officials get together with union officials to assure them 
that the office force will not be working on the striking 
workers’ jobs. 

The majority of struck firms (sixty of ninety-three) 
did not make any arrangements with the striking 
union regarding the office force. Most of these firms 


Trends in Labor Relations 


N NOVEMBER, 1949, the CIO expelled the United 
Electrical Workers’ union (UE) on charges of be- 
ing “Communist dominated.” At that time, the UE 
claimed it represented 600,000 workers, who were cov- 
ered under more than 1,535 contracts. Unofficial 
sources estimated 420,000 dues-paying members. 

But even on the basis of the lower membership 
figure, the UE was the third largest international 
union in the CIO when it was expelled. Its member- 
ship was exceeded only by the United Automobile 
Workers and the United Steelworkers. And it was the 
principal union organizing in the electrical manufac- 
turing industry. 

According to a UE official, today this union claims 
to represent 125,000 workers, of whom 90,000 are 
dues-paying members. Its chief rival, the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers (LUE), estimates 
UE’s dues-paying members at 75,000. 

IUE is the union that was chartered by the CIO, 
with almost identical jurisdiction to UE’s, at the time 
UE was expelled. And the UE, which once held un- 
disputed organizing rights in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry, has continually lost ground to the IUE 
and other unions that have invaded what was once 
UE’s exclusive jurisdiction. 

Two Conference Board surveys show specific in- 
stances of the UE’s loss in contractual coverage and 
membership during the period from 1954 to 1956. In 
1954, the Board analyzed the contract provisions of 
fifty-nine of the UE’s principal contracts. These con- 
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report that their strike experience indicates that such 
arrangements are unnecessary. Several firms say that 
their office employees work in buildings physically 
removed from the struck plant, and they had no occa- 
sion to go through picket lines. 

A few company executives report that the striking 
union contacted them to make arrangements for the 
passage of office workers through picket lines. How- 
ever, the companies refused on principle to make these 
arrangements. “Violence is inherent in mass picketing,” 
said a midwestern company official. He writes: “If we 
bargained with the union for unmolested passage of 
nonstriking workers through these mass picket lines, 
we would be giving tacit acceptance to an extralegal 
force.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Martz P. DorBanpt 
Dwision of Personnel Adminstration 


tracts covered 126,660 workers and represented the 
bulk of the UE membership at that time.1 

Two years later, in the summer and fall of 1956, 
the Board checked back with all fifty-nine companies 
that previously had contracts with the UE. It found 
that the local unions representing workers in twenty- 
five of these companies had switched affiliation from 
the UE to other unions. Approximately 39,300 workers 
were covered by the contracts of these twenty-five 
companies. The disposition of each of these former 
UE locals is shown below: 


Number of Number of 
Present Union Locals Workers 
Affiliation Involved Involved 
International Association 
of Machinists (AFL-CIO) 9 10,218 
United Automobile Workers 
(AFL-CIO) 6 18,325 
International Union 
Electrical Wee (AFL-CIO) 6 5,504 
United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO) Q 1,370 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) 1 401 
Independent local union wal 3,500 
Total 25 39,318 


In addition to this loss of 39,000 workers, the UE 
has lost many members in several large companies 
that still negotiate master agreements with the UE. 
In these companies, individual local unions have 

1The 1954 edition of “Analysis of Electrical Union Contracts in 


Manufacturing” is currently available upon request. The 1956 edi- 
tion will be published at the end of this month. 
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switched affiliation, many of them to the IUE. For 
example, although General Electric still has a contract 
with the UE, only 15,000 workers are today covered 
by the contract, while in 1954 it covered 45,944 
workers. At Westinghouse, UE representation dropped 
from 21,397 in 1954 to 9,504 in 1956. Such losses 
account for a combined drop in UE representation of 
over 43,000 workers. 

Thus, in a period of two years, the number of UE 
contracts in THe Conrerence Boarp sample had 
dropped by almost half; and the number of workers 
covered by UE dropped two-thirds—from 126,660 to 
43,997. 

What happened to the UE, based on the Board’s 
samples, has been happening to the UE throughout 
the country. Whole sections of the UE eleven-region 
organization have split off and affiliated with other 
unions. The following table shows, on an over-all basis, 
what has happened in UE’s eleven active districts. 


District States Covered Present Union 
Number Affiliation 
ee ee nas Southern Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware; Virginia ¢ Uhh ot. ena eet UE 
Dhalsteye gt iNew: Englands) oe cue) nee eee UE 
Beran ire tei New York State (excluding 
News Y orks City aie cae. oc aivinsteeerye Machinists 
ATEN rok cae New York City, Northern 
New dersey init ees toe tae et oe IUE 
Gite ante Canada sa Ue a ee ae el UE 
Gk. Bebe Western Pennsylvania, 
West eVArgunie fami: ach acca ae aay tae UE 
Paes UREN Ohio; Wentucky rs ccas sidacsatenra ine Machinists 
Se ate Ae ated Missouri, Iowa, Kansas .......... IAM & UAW 
Oe een Indiana, Michigan ................ Machinists 
LOP SRE California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska ....... UE 
1 MEP eS a Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota ......... UE 


This table shows how the leadership of each UE 
district decided on the question of switching affiliation 
or sticking with the UE. However, in some cases 
where the district leadership switched, certain individ- 
ual locals decided to remain with UE. In other cases, 
where district leadership stayed with UE, individual 
locals switched. 

Some of the unions that have picked up UE districts 
in toto, and included them in their membership, have 
announced that they are conducting investigations of 
the former UE district and local leaders in line with 
the AFL-CIO’s anticommunist stand. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Mart P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


* The UE constitution provides for a twelfth district in the southern 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
but this area is almost wholly unorganized. 


Management: Bookshelf 


History of American Merchant Seamen—This study de- 
scribes the historical development of the American mer- 
chant seamen. It deals with the over-all legal, commercial, 
technological and socio-economic factors that have affected 
the development of maritime labor problems. The author 
also covers the history of these labor problems and the 
solutions that have been attempted, touching briefly upon 
the persons, the unions, and the governmental legislation 
involved in the story. The author concludes with an analy- 
sis of the trends that have influenced the position of the 
merchant seamen from 1952 to 1955. By Elmo Paul Hoh- 
man, The Shoe String Press, Hamden, Connecticut, 1956, 
125 pp. $3.50. 


Annotated Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids for Manage- 

ment Development Programs—A classified, descriptive list 
of audio-visual aids—motion pictures, film strips and re- 
cordings—which can be used in management development 
programs in industrial organizations. The emphasis is 
placed on training for higher management levels rather 
than the supervisory or first-line management group. Com- 
piled by Charles A. Hebert, Research Service, New York, 
New York, 1955, 12 pp. $2.50. 


Disability Retirement in Industrial Pension Plans—Over the 
past twenty-five years, employee benefit programs in many 
companies have progressed from an uncoordinated assort- 
ment of separate plans, developed at different times and 
with important areas uncovered, to a more integrated and 
consistent system of benefits. In progressive companies, 
benefit structures are now designed for the whole man 
facing a whole life, and as a balanced, coordinated instru- 
ment of personnel administration. This study presents a 
survey of current practices and experience with early dis- 
ability retirement in leading companies. Its objective is to 
show what has been accomplished in this field and what 
major problems are likely to arise in implementing eflec- 
tive programs. By W. Michael Blumenthal, Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 1956, 
62 pp. $2. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual Meeting of Industrial Rela- a 


tions Research Association—The thirty-one papers compiled 
in these proceedings cover such general topics as: major 
trends in American trade union development, 1933-1955; 
state and federal jurisdiction in labor relations; unemploy- 
ment compensation in a private enterprise economy; are 
union practices monopolistic?; and decision making in local 
unions. Edited by L. Reed Tripp, Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, Madison, Wisconsin, 1956, 385 pp. $3. 


Managing Salesmen—A nonacademic analysis of the sales 
manager’s responsibilities and everyday problems pre- 
sented in practical “how-to-do-it” terms. The book de- 
scribes techniques for interviewing, hiring and training 
salesmen and presents thirty-seven tested forms, exhibits 
and charts for controlling the daily efforts of salesmen, as 
well as planning a complete sales program. By Robert A. 
Gopel, Printers’ Ink Books, Pleasantville, New York, 1956, 
189 pp. $65. 
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Labor's Financial Statements 


HE FINANCIAL statements of various unions 
published recently in the labor press show a 
mixed pattern. Several of them at the conclusion of 
their fiscal period ended in the red, but most finished 


_ in the black. 


The mixed pattern is reflected in the national head- 
quarters of the AFL-CIO which reports a loss since 


_ the merger, while one of its departments, the Indus- 


trial Union Department, shows an excess of income 
over expenses of more than $800,000. Part of the rea- 
son for the AFL-CIO headquarters’ loss was that it 
kept on its payroll all former AFL and CIO employees 
without raising the old AFL per capita tax of 4 cents 
per member per month. 

Among the national unions whose expenditures ex- 
ceeded their incomes were the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, the Woodworkers, the Upholsterers, and 
the Railroad Signalmen (all AFL-CIO), and the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Workers. 

Those unions whose incomes exceeded expenses 
were the Bricklayers, the Steelworkers, the Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees, the 
Rubber Workers, the Bookbinders, the Utility Work- 


Me ers Union, the Chemical Workers, and the United 


Garment Workers, all AFL-CIO. 
A full statement of the finances of eighteen labor 
organizations appears on the next page. 


“Want To Make Sure I+ Is True Love" 


One union president while discussing the possibility of his 
union merging with another commented that he is a “be- 
liever in a long courtship” before both unions “consummate 
any marriage.” Perhaps in keeping with his advice, no union 
marriages took place this month. In one case, an engagement 
was announced and, in another, the date was set for the 
nuptials to take place. But, in the main, there were only 
courtships. 


Packinghouse Workers-Meat Cutters 


The long-discussed merger of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (formerly CIO) and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(formerly AFL) was to have taken place on October 26, as 
reported by The Packinghouse Worker. Final agreement on 
the constitution, which will bring together 450,000 meat work- 
ers, had been reached, but the merger was stalled because 
of a dispute over staff assignments, announces Labor’s Daily. 
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Upholsterers-Furniture Workers 


The AFL-CIO News announces one engagement: the for- 
mation of the Confederated Upholsterers and Furniture 
Workers of America, made up of the Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union (formerly AFL) and the United Furniture 
Workers of America (formerly CIO). The new organization 
will operate under a joint board of six representatives from 
each union. It will act for both on all organizing activities, 
research, public relations, and the promotion of a single union 
label. Both unions will remain autonomous as far as collective 
bargaining and internal administration is concerned. How- 
ever, the two unions hope this will be the first step toward 
ultimate and complete merger. As Sal Hoffman, president of 
the UIU remarked in Labor’s Daily: “We want to make sure 
it is true love.” 

Both unions have placed their entire financial resources at 
the CUF’s command on a fifty-fifty basis and have launched 
an organizing drive which may “cost millions.” The two 
unions had raised their per capita tax earlier this year to 
help finance this drive. With a declared membership of 
100,000, the CUF wants to organize the remaining still un- 
organized two-thirds of the industry. (According to Labor’s 
Daily, the bulk of these unorganized are in the South.) 
Newly organized workers will be assigned to the union pre- 
dominant in their branch of the industry or in their locality. 
In case of a dispute, AFL-CIO President George Meany will 
make the final and binding decision. 


Another Chemical-Oil Merger? 


Despite a change in presidents, the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union (formerly AFL), at its convention, de- 
cided to continue merger negotiations with the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers (formerly CIO). Walter L. Mitchell, 
who defeated Edward R. Moffett for the presidency, an- 
nounced that he also favored carrying on exploratory talks, 
according to The AFL-CIO News. And at the same conven- 
tion, Labor’s Daily reports that Walter Reuther urged the 
two unions to merge since 70% of the chemical industry is 
still unorganized. Mr. Reuther explained, “You cannot meet 
these problems divided.” 


Merger of Paper Unions? 


Talk concerning the possibility of merger for all pulp and 
paper workers continues. Last month, it was reported that 
the International Woodworkers of America (formerly CIO) 
and the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers (for- 
merly AFL) had discussed merger and agreed to explore the 
matter further.1 Now unity meetings between the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the United Paper- 
workers (formerly CIO) have been scheduled for November. 


+ Management Record, October, 1956, p. 365. 
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And according to The Paper Maker, the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (for- 
merly AFL) has been invited to the meeting to discuss a 
three-way merger. However, no mention is made of inviting 
the Woodworkers. The Paper Makers’ first vice-president, 
John R. Jones, has stated that there are “clear indications 
that labor unity can be achieved” between the Paper Makers 
and the Paperworkers, reports The Paper Maker. The Pulp 
and Sulphite Workers’ convention approved an executive 
board report authorizing continued exploration in this field, 
but it opposed immediate merger with other paper unions, 


states The AFL-CIO News. 


Shoe Workers 
Last month, it was reported that a Midwest Council of 


| Shoe Workers made up of midwestern representatives of the 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union (formerly AFL) and the 
United Shoe Workers of America (formerly CIO) was to 
be organized. Now there is talk of merger of the two na- 
tional unions. Early this month, the United Shoe Workers’ 
executive board appointed a three-man committee to discuss 
possible merger on a national scale with the Boot and Shoe 


‘Workers Union, reports The AFL-CIO News. 
Canadian Unions Talk Merger 


Canada has talk of merger also. Delegates to the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour voted nearly unanimously to support 
the “principle of affiliation” with the new Canadian Labour 
Congress. A special committee was organized to discuss 
unity with the CLG and will report the results to its 96,000 
members. If it does affiliate, the CCCL will consider drop- 
ping the word “Catholic” from its title and will join the 
CGL as a unified national union, reports The AFL-CIO 
News. 

Two groups of organized brewery workers in Canada are 
discussing the possibility of affiliating with the Brewery 
Workers, states The Brewery Worker. These unions are the 
Brewery, Malt, Soft Drink and Allied Trades of Western 
Canada and Brewery Workers Local 1, of London, Ontario. 


Merger Difficulties 


There have been some difficulties in mergers, too. For 
example, though the merger reported last month of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees and the Government and Civic Employees Organiza- 
tion Committee is reported as a success on the international 
level, the going has been rougher on the local level.2 Most 
of the problems, The Public Employee states, are due to 
personality difficulties. 

In Buffalo, the United Steelworkers’ local is fighting 
against any local merger of the AFL and CIO central organi- 
zations until the International Association of Machinists 
ousts “certain leaders” of the former independent United 
Electrical Workers who have recently joined the IAM, ac- 
cording to Labor’s Daily. : 

And A. Philip Randolph, president of the Sleeping Car 
Porters, refused to support the admission of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen into the AFL-CIO 
because its constitution bars Negroes from membership. Mr. 


+ Idem 
2 Idem 
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Randolph was overruled by the AFL-CIO executive board, 
but The Black Worker reports AFL-CIO President George 
Meany told Mr. Randolph that by bringing the Firemen 
into the AFL-CIO “we can be of some help to the brother- 
hood in cleaning up remaining racial barriers.” 


Labor's Political Financial Statement 


In 1954, forty-one labor organizations reported spending 
more than $2 million on political activity, or 20% of the total 
spent by all organizations that reported to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. During the first eight months of 
1956, eighteen labor groups have reported to Congress the 
spending of nearly $500,000, or 7.7% of the total spent by all 
organizations, reports Labor's Daily. 


Labor Organization 1954 19564 
AFL 
Labor’s League for Political Education*...... $485,081 $224,888 
Garment Workers 1954 Campaign 
Gommitteeh i Se oer Avaciatre peateuen. AA SOT iol) oases 
Machinists Nonpartisan Political League.... 44,011 29,589 
CIO 
Political Action Committee, D.C.* 
Contribubionsi ewes Aes ok tanks 415,041 23,220 
PEYCRUC AON AL as pte res elader oth tee he Use al 339,991 8,134 
New York State PACT. oko 0 Ne lc dene WS ea ae ee 
Amalgamated Political Action Fund ........ 17,400 2,255 
United Automobile Workers CIO-PAC ....... 272,714 75,660 
United Steelworkers of America PAC ....... 185,004 71,960 
Independent 
Railway Labor’s Political League .......... 82,940 35,457 
Trainmen’s Political Education League ...... 12,833 1,434 
(OFAN ES eer sR BS EWR A leer cp ae 79,049 19,996 
ePOtalet cama hia ewinGe atk gas $2,057,613. $492,593 


a From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1956. 
1Labor’s League for Political Education and Political Action Committee 
merged as Committee on Political Education in December, 1955. 


The Talk Continues About Shorter Hours 


The interest of unions in a shorter workweek continues on 
the upsurge. Vice President Richard Nixon’s statement that 
a four-day week was in the offing prompted Walter Reuther 
to demand that Republican leaders promise to propose and 
to support legislation to carry out this goal, reports Labor’s 
Daily. Mr. Nixon replied that legislation would not accom- 
plish the goal, only “a cooperative spirit by labor and man- 
agement.” 1 

While the issue was making political news, union after 
union was setting down its resolution in favor of a shorter 
workweek. At the forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, representatives 
of more than a score of national unions affiliated with the 
department voted unanimously in favor of a six-hour day 
with no loss of pay for federal workers and navy yard em- 
ployees, reports The AFL-CIO News and Labor. The Federal 
Government should take the lead in such economic advances, 
the Metal Trades Department declared. It gave three rea- 
sons for its decision: higher productivity, increased unem- 
ployment, and the nation’s growing population. A shorter 
workweek would result, the delegates said, in “security of 
income to the largest number of wage and salary workers 
on a year-round basis.” 


(Continued on page 416) 


+ Bureau of National Affairs, Daily Labor Report, September 25, 
1956. 


Item Unit 


Sept. August April March 


Consumer Price Indexes eee 
102. 


AUT erie ie Mcrae ete Belcan hel araihaty jaes 1953 = 100- 102.4) 102.3 1} 101.7| 101.2) 101.0) 101.1 

Ry otoye ah afer MEMEO TE aA ee erae a Re aS 1953 = 100 100.3) 100.4) 100.1 99.2 97.7 97.0 97.0 

OUST aE sh otea Stet, Spayece Ma Merten eee 1953 = 100 103.3} 103.0} 102.8] 102.7); 102.6) 102.6} 102.6 

PATO BYE eM crcture ps! ccsseraemecnceyeda cco reole eave SEEDS 1953 = 100 100.3} 100.2) 100.0 99.9 99.7 99.6 99.4 

MDransponta tion tia i ica vs trslarsccste is <5 1953 = 100 104.1} 103.9} 104.0] 103.9) 104.1) 104.4) 105.1 

DUDGMES! ais Cate ats 24 ata's app Aanrab) spemeenee 1953 = 100 104.7] 104.5) 104.2) 103.9} 103.8} 103.7] 103.7 

Purchasing value of dollar............. 1953 dollars 97.6) 97.8] 97.9} 98.3} 98.8] 99.0) 98.9 

(BES) VAN Tie sia ce iia. ies tet eeee 1947-1949 = 100 117.1] 116.8} 117.0} 116.2) 115.4) 114.9} 114.7 

Employment Status! 

Civihantlaborloreeren,.. kis ok scatecetdete thousands 68,069] 68,947] 69,489] 69,430 

MOVER Wl mayscnvte eels sige eie se igre MA abe thousands 66,071] 66,752) 66,655) 66,503 

ASTI ULEULE oe rin ceoniel aie ous is Me mteipndes thousands 7,388) 7,265| 7,700) 7,876 

Nonagricultural industries............. thousands 58,683] 59,487) 58,955) 58,627 

Whemployed se7 0. cos) s dics sa ae sone thousands 1,998] 2,195) 2,833) 2,927 

Wage Earners?’® 

Employees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands ip 52,131} 7 51,884)7 50,896} 51,709 

MP MUACUUITINg ie ac ce araiee ds een ee thousands 'p 17,061|7 17,037|7 16,291] 16,809 

INI hs ce pone pa nanis heels ele charles oo « thousands p 818lr S82iir 746 812 

Construction ye, sus ioe es sets senate thousands p 3,301|\7r 3,354|r 3,270) 3,257 

Transportation and public utilities...... thousands p 4,188\r 4,179|7r 4,148) 4,181 

Predera aeen. Ties Ney tenteeea he ate thousands 1p 11,144) 7 11,042) 11,015) 11,091 

IRINaANGER ye ee ee ne he ee thousands p 23147 2,350|7 2,342) 2,320 

MOTIVICE Se feet yn yall ae ahr ces tC RRO thousands p 6,104|r 6,137|7r 6,137) 6,089 

Government: se) i.e jai cyas mainte hates: thousands p 7,201|r 6,964|7 6,947) 7,150 

Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
All manufacturing.................. thousands p 13,276] 7 13,250|7 12,514) 13,078 

uratbole Wine sage ees aedeceustora ters ise thousands p 7,548\r 7,555|r 7,081] 7,602 
INondurables, ay. ander sa thousands ip 5,728\r 5,695|r 5,433) 5,476 

Average weekly hours 

Allimanutacturin ge: .jc)aeh cates sitet number p 40.5)r 40.2) 40.0) 40.1 
Diurable: sr scswuersamihassicnaitconsta st number p 4lljr 40.7} 40.6] 40.8 
Nondurable: snc aemtis ces cect tain dee number p 39.7\r 39.5} 39.8) 39.2 

Average hourly earnings............... 

Allicoanimiacturingw.). 04 clon eden dollars ip 2.00} 1.98] 1.97) 1.97 
Dirtables ite pau). e sae aies dollars ip) QS) 210) fi 2O7 Ir 2209 
Nondurables :cuduccke ia papi eiale ete dollars ip 1.82) 1.81) 1.82] 1.81 

Average weekly earnings 
All’manufacturingy).) 07. os, dollars p 81.00|r 79.60} 78.80} 79.00 +1.8} +42 

Diarable wire ee sR UR eee dollars p 87.54|r 85.47| 84.06] 85.27 +24) +34 
Nondurable: ia. hose. koe Coc nie dollars ip 72.25\r 71.50) 71.53) 70.95 +1.0| +4.8 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Allmanufacturing sc sses sc cee vee dollars ip 1.94 1.92} 1.92 1.91 41.0) +54 
Dimmable (eh, are ERE OM Wey eee dollars ip 2.05 2.03 2.00 2.02 +1.0| +46 
Nondurabley citi: eee sae ade ee dollars p l78ir 1.77) 1.78] (1.77 +0.6| +6.6 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

Separations cig. Ml uctrcs aerials per 100 employees |lp 4.3 |r 3.9 $3.2 3.4 +10.3} —28 
COUNT ore irted Ske th USI ei Hae mie per 100 employees ||p 2.6 Pes inte 1.6 +18.2| —Ta 
Discharges Aurea Ghee ae ae per 100 employees |/p 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0 0 
La vOt sicjae haste qoiane sae ene ene ea per 100 employees |lp 1.2 |r 1.2 1.2 1.3 0 +9.1 

ACCESSIONS Mick. Mili tai eri ta cn ene per 100 employees |jp 4.1 3.8 3:3 4.2 +7.9| —6.8 

. Boreas a Tae Comauny) paver in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
3 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first at orem ve Cae ets foe figures sinee Seba aa 


quarter 1955 benchmark levels, The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
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Consumer Prices Inch Higher 


N SEPTEMBER consumer prices edged up 0.1%, 
the smallest increase in five months of slow ad- 
vance, according to THe Conrerence Boarp’s index 
of retail prices. The all-items index for the United 
States, at 102.4 (1953=100), was 1.9% above the 
year-ago figure. 
The purchasing value of the consumer dollar fell 
to 97.6 cents (1953=100 cents) in September. This 
was 0.2 cent below the previous month and 1.9 cents 


: | below the September, 1955, value. 


Prices in the five major commodity groups con- 
tinued above the 1953 level, even though food prices 
slipped 0.1% from last month’s record high for the 
year. Over the month, housing costs rose 0.3%, trans- 
portation and sundries were up 0.2%, and apparel 


_) prices rose 0.1%. 


The four-month rise in food prices finally came to 
a halt in September. Lower fruit and vegetable prices 
were primarily responsible for the slight drop of 0.1% 
in the food index. Earlier this year, adverse weather 
conditions spoiled much of the late spring and early 
summer crop, bringing about a scarcity during the 
normally well-supplied summer months and causing 
unusually high prices throughout this season. The 
arrival of late summer crops in August eased the tight 
situation, and prices returned to more nearly normal 
levels in September. The fruit and vegetable index 
was 4.5% below last month, with the price of fruit 
falling 2.8%. Vegetable prices dropped even more ab- 
ruptly—9.9%; and potatoes plunged 15.0%. 

But as fruit and vegetable prices went down, prices 
in the other food groups were rising. The meat, fish 
and poultry index was 1.2% higher, with a price ad- 
vance of 3.3% in beef leading the way. More but 
leaner beef was available in September than in recent 
months because farmers rushed their cattle to market 
earlier than usual in order to cash in on the currently 
higher prices. Consequently, there was still a shortage 
of better grade meat. Pork prices continued to hold 
up, moving ahead 0.5%. Slightly lower prices were 
recorded for poultry, the only section of the meat 
index to show a decline. 

Cereal and bakery products remained fairly steady, 
inching up 0.1%. An increase of 0.3% in the price of 
bread, plus fractional gains in other goods, overcame 
a 0.2% drop in flour. 

The 0.9% increase in dairy products and eggs was 
a reflection of higher prices in every category except 


_ cheese, which did not change. Despite an increase in 
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milk production in the first three quarters of 1956, 
prices for this product have moved higher, gaining 
0.7% over the month. This increase, partly seasonal, 
is also the result of several other factors, such as gov- 
ernment purchase of dairy products earlier this year 
and higher costs of production. Higher incomes and 
an increasing population have also played a part on 
the demand side of this price picture. 

Although relatively cheap in comparison with the 
1953 level, the price of eggs showed a substantial gain 
of 3.0%. The “other foods” group registered an 0.6% 
increase, as higher prices for green coffee were passed 
on to the consumer. 

Housing continued to climb, with increases recorded 
in all parts of this index. And the 0.3% advance over 
the month established a new all-time high. Rents, 
showing very little change, were up 0.1%. However, 
housefurnishings rose 0.4% and fuel, power and water, 
0.3%. A larger increase of 0.6% occurred in the other 
household operations group. 

Apparel prices, which have been inching up con- 
sistently since the beginning of the year, again rose 
slightly (0.1%). This upward trend was caused most- 
ly by price hikes for men’s apparel. The 0.5% increase 
in September brought men’s clothing costs 1.8% above 
the January, 1956, level. Men’s coats and jackets rose 
1.1%, accounting for one of the firmest monthly gains 
in men’s wear prices. Prices for women’s apparel, 
which have been rather weak throughout the year, 
slid back 0.1%, erasing last month’s increase. Prices 
in the other section of the apparel index—clothing 
materials, services and jewelry—edged up 0.1%. 

Transportation costs rose 0.2% over the month. 
Public transportation rates rose 0.3%, and automobile 
transportation was up 0.2% in spite of slightly weaker 
new car prices and gasoline price wars in some cities. 
The sundries group also advanced 0.2%, with medical 
care up 0.5%, personal care up 0.2%, and alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco up 0.3%. In this portion of the 
index, only recreation costs were lower, and these by 


only 0.1%. 
A YEAR AGO 


Consumers paid 1.9 cents more in September, than 
they did a year ago to obtain an equal amount of 
goods and services. Transportation costs increased the 
most, rising 3.2%, and public transportation rates 
showed a 4.7% advance. Sundries were 2.0% above 
last year’s level, with medical care up 3.4% and 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
ITEMS Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, | Rech tome eee 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent Elec- 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
1955 February......... 99.9 98.2 94.4 104.2 93.6 97.4 108.8 101.2 105.5 103.1 105.2 100.9 
Marelisiix: aesuistie 100.1 98.4 94.1 104.3 94.2 99.1 107.5 101.3 105.7 103.3 105.6 101.0 
April iii ee nae ot 100.1 98.3 94.3 104.3 93.0 100.7 106.5 101.5 105.8 103.5 106.5 101.1 
Miaiy vscereiiys bles cae 100.2 98.4 94.0 104.4 91.7 104.1 105.7 101.4 105.8 102.9 106.5 101.1 
PUNE. Aerts Gates 100.2 98.3 94.6 104.4 91.5 103.5 104.6 101.4 105.8 102.7 106.7 101.2 
Sulyte eee eee 100.3 98.6 94.9 104.6 92.4 103.6 104.6 101.2 106.2 101.4 103.9 101.6 
Anrpust 5 Seek kre 100.3 98.2 94.5 104.7 94.5 99.1 104.7 101.5 106.2 101.8 104.2 101.7 
September........ 100.5 98.5 94.9 104.8 96.4 97.4 105.1 101.6 106.3 102.1 104.5 101.7 
October........... 100.7 98.6 94.0 104.8 97.4 97.7 105.5 101.9 106.5 102.6 104.5 101.8 
November........ 100.7 98.0 91.7 104.4 97.7 98.0 105.6 102.0 | 106.6 102.9 105.0 101.8 
December......... 101.0 97.9 89.9 104.4 98.3 99.7 105.9 102.1 106.8 103.2 105.3 101.8 
1955 Annual Average... 100.3 98.3 93.8 104.4 94.5 99.8 106.2 101.5 106.1 102.7 105.2 101.4 
1956 January. .....5.%. 101.1 97.5 88.4 104.9 98.5 99.7 105.7 102.2 106.8 103.7 106.0 101.9 
February......... 101.1 97.3 88.0 104.9 96.9 101.5 105.3 102.4 107.1 104.3 106.0 101.9 
IMarchicn alc caters cle 101.1 97.0 87.4 104.9 96.0 101.7 105.8 102.6 107.2 104.4 106.0 102.0 
PAOTLIN Me ete hive lath stale 101.0 97.0 87.2 104.9 94.7 102.4 106.4 102.6 107.5 104.5 106.1 102.0 
May Sisal ttalls2 |: 101.2 AME 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 106.7 102.6 107.6 104.0 106.2 102.0 
RUULTTE Boe ee ty Sar eeraval’s 101.7 99.2 89.9 105.3 94.3 112.1 107.4 102.7 107.7 104.0 106.0 102.0 
LILY Mere lah Sra orate 102.1 100.1 90.9 105.5 95.1 114.2 108.0 102.8 107.9 103.9 106.0 102.0 
August. covecest as 102.3 100.4 92.5 105.7 96.5 110.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.0 
September........ 102.4 100.3 93.6 105.8 97.4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 106.5 102.0 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL eon REBASED INDEXES 
SSS PE TT ee z SI ‘ 
Furnish- | _ Other TPOR- |SUNDRIES| VALUE | AllTtems | Purchasing | An teems 
ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF (January January, (1947-49 
Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | 1989= 100) = 100) 
Dollar 
1955 February......... 98.0 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.2 100.1 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.8 
Marches. roeit, 98.1 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.3 101.3 100.0 181.7 55.0 113.9 
Moris saeco 98.3 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.2 101.5 99.9 181.8 55.0 113.9 
May evaseieetere sins 98.2 100.8 98.8 99.2 98.3 100.4 101.6 99.8 181.9 55.0 114.0 
JUNE kee) se eee 98.2 100.6 98.8 99.2 98.2 101.3 101.8 99.8 182.1 54.9 114.1 
DULY ee stale eisereaioks 98.0 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.2 100.5 102.1 99.7 182.1 54.9 114.1 
Ani gist so ieeiae sas 98.3 101.0 99.2 99.6 98.5 100.6 102.3 99.7 182.2 54.9 114.2 
September........ 98.4 101.2 99.3 99.7 98.6 100.9 102.6 99.5 182.5 54.8 114.4 | 
October.......... 98.7 101.4 99.4 99.6 98.7 101.3 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.6 
November........ 98.9 101.5 99.3 99.7 98.4 102.9 102.7 99.3 182.9 54.7 114.7 
December........ 99.2 101.7 99.3 99.7 98.3 104.7 102.9 99.0 183.4 54.6 114.9: 
1955 Annual Average... 98.4 100.9 99.0 99.4 98.4 101.1 102.0 99.7 182.2 54.9 114.2 
1956 January.......... 99.3 102.0 99.3 99.8 98.0 105.8 103.1 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
Rebruary 4032/4502 99.5 102.1 99.3 99.9 98.1 105.3 103.4 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
March iene vot 99.4 102.3 99.4 99.9 98.2 105.1 103.7 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.0 
Aprile ee ies a 99.3 102.2 99.6 100.1 98.3 104.4 103.7 99.0 183.5 54.5 115.0 | 
Maye laehtaie cise rats 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 103.8 98.8 183.9 54.4 115.2 © 
SUNG Hore dcustertls fells 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 98.3 103.9 103.9 98.3 184.7 54.1 115.8 
Tuly aes Seek 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 98.2 104.0 104.2 97.9 185.4 53.9 116.2 
Auguste: Lio Matias 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 104.5 97.8 185.8 53.8 116.4 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 104.7 97.6 186.0 53.8 116.6 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual averages 1914-19552 


1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items 
Dollar Dollar Dollar 

1 RE) Rae Rea 40.3 PAS || 1925. 67.8 T4755 |) LOSS eee ot 53.6 186.6 |} 1945....... 70.2 
1) aa 40.0 250.0) || 1926705... 68.3 146.4 || 1936....... 54.8 VS2 Sl SACS eres. 74.9 
OIG see 43.0 P32. Gr LOS ie eaters 66.9 NAO ODA LOS rere aan. 57.2 174.8 |} 1947....... 84.7 
MOLT ies 51.3 194.9 || 1928....... 65.9 451.7 || 1938820.53%. 55.7 179.5 || 1948....... 90.1 
LOTS caress 59.5 16S Dl VOR re hace 65.6 bs Jey. "7a | 2 3? Dee 55.0 181.8 |} 1949....... 88.8 
MOTO as acess 67.6 147 ONY ISSOR eae 63.4 LOT || LOS sete chai 55.4 180.5 || 1950....... 90.0 
NOQ0K Sis tee 77.8 P28 0G4)| POST: woes 57.0 175.4 || 1941....... 58.3 LT GOs as sare 97.0 
LOST. swe 66.8 149 76 NN AOSS ah aes 50.9 196.5 |} 1942....... 64.5 155.0 |} 1952....... 99.5 
NOLS Jota tie 63.6 0 iy ata | a LF bei Seed 49.0 204.1 WO 4S ote 68.2 14656, || 1958.5 oe. a. 100.0 
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a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
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Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


1953= 100 


Sept. 1956 | Aug. 1956 | Sept. 1955 


These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Aug. 1956 | Sept. 1955 
to to 
Sept. 1956 | Sept. 1956 


Los Ange es 


+0.1 +1.1 ] AllItems.......... 101.5 101.1 99.3 +0.4 +2.2 
sll 0 Foodeintiee Le F98.1 98.2 95.8 ORL +2.4 
+0.3 +1.2 Housing......... 101.5 101.2 100.6 +0.3 +0.9 
+0.4 —0.4 Apparel.......... 99.6 99.8 99.3) —0.2| +0.8 
0 +2.3 Transportation....}| 105.3 | 103.4 100.2}; +1.8} +5.1 
+0.2 +2.4 Sundress (eee 104.0 104.1 101.9 Gait +2.1 
New York 
—0.1 +122 | All Items 5.28 103.0 102.5 100.6 +0.5 +2.4 
—0.6 —0.3 ipod ah cats eden 101.0 100.8 98.1 +0.2 +38.0 
+0.1 +1.5 Housing hic sys. 104.1 103.2 101.8 +0.9 +2.8 
+0.3 +2.1 Apparel......... 99.3 99.0 97.9 -+0.3 +1.4 
—0.2 +2.0 Transportation....| 113.1 113.0 108.6 +0.1 +4.1 
+0.1 +1.5 Sundries........ 103.2 102.5 101.6 +0.7 +1.6 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
ae 1953=100 cone 


June 1956 | Sept. 1955 
to to 
Sept. 1956 | Sept. 1956 
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Sept. 1956 | June 1956 | Sept. 1955 


June 1956 | Sept. 1955 
to to 
Sept. 1956 | Sept. 1956 
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Indianapolis 
All Items +0.4 +1.7 
—1:8 —0.1 
Housing +1.1] +1.6 
Apparel +1.0] +3.1 
Transportation. ... +2.7) +5.9 
Sundries +0.2 +0.4 
Kansas City 
All Items 0 +1.2 +1.5 
4 +0.4 +2.6 
Housing a) +0.4) +0.1 
Apparel 0 +0.3 | +0.1 
Transportation... . 0 +6.7 +2.6 
Sundries 4 +0.6 +2.6 
Lansing 
.1 | All Items +0.4] +2.1 
1 —0.8 +1.1 
a7 Housing +1.2] +2.3 
9 Apparel 0 +0.6 
aa: Transportation.... +0.2 |) +3.8 
3 Sundries +1.0 +2.4 
ai = (Oot +1.6 
A —1.7 | +0.4 
ne +0.9 +2.1 
4 +0.2 —0.8 
al Transportation. ... +0.7 | +4.0 
1 Sundries —0.2 +1.8 
Pittsburgh 
All Items 6 2); +0.1 +2.5 
6 9 = 5 +1.2 
8 9 +0.7 +2.6 
9) 0 +1.5 +2.0 
Transportation. ... 9 9 +0.3 +5.5 
Sundries 8 1 +0.8 +3.0 
Portland, Ore. 
All Items +0.4 +2.4 
0 +8.1 
+0.9 +2.1 
Seat let +1.3 
Transportation. ... +0.3 +1.7 
Sundries 2 .0 
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5 Tees Fig personal care 3.6% higher. The other groups in the 
Consumer Prices in Sixteen Cities sundries index showed lesser increases. 


Per cent change from 1953 and from September, 1955, ‘Compared with a Pdi ot food was 1.8% higher, 
to September, 1956 with price increases registered for all food groups ex- 


cept meat, fish and poultry. The most spectacular 
increase was a 52.4% rise in the price of potatoes. 


cai 2) o Ls Ee Housing costs rose 1.7% over the year, exactly the 
Z op) ° : 
es ee Sid (ae esa © 2 same increase registered by rents. Fuel, power and 
2 = WES = o A ‘ 
SG Bes Sie 2 2239 sad water were up 2.2%, while household operations cost 
wn ° . ° 
OS 1-2 Be FSi Se ee 2.4% more. Furnishings and equipment rose 0.9%. 
BQ WD) 2. 2iw Ske aio tw.6).= ig . . a ; 
6 5 pets at ee, Se eal eee ogee |) eeueny en Teo a Apparel prices increased 1.0% as clothing services 


rose 4.9% and men’s apparel 1.9%. Women’s apparel 
cost slightly less, with prices declining 0.47%. 


PRICE CHANGES IN SIXTEEN CITIES 


As can be seen from the accompanying chart, con- 
sumers in all sixteen cities surveyed this month? paid 
higher prices for their goods and services in Septem- 
ber, 1956, than they did in September a year ago. 
Chicago and Denver showed the least change, moving 
up 1.1%. On the other end of the scale, prices in 
Cleveland were 2.6% higher. Of course, this does not 
mean that prices were actually higher in Cleveland 
than in Denver and Chicago. However, Clevelanders 
probably felt more of a strain on their budgets in the 
past year because of the sharper rise. 

In a few cities, lower prices were recorded in four of 
the five major commodity groups. Transportation costs 
in Denver have dropped 1.1%; and in Evansville, 
sundries slipped 0.3%. Apparel prices in Chicago and 
Milwaukee were 0.4% and 0.3% lower than a year ago. 
Food was cheaper in Evansville (0.8%), Houston 
(0.3%) and Indianapolis (0.1%), and unchanged 
from a year ago in Chicago. The remaining ten cities 
felt price increases in all commodity groups. 

Food costs in Portland, Oregon, went up more 
sharply than in any other city, although price in- 
creases in New York were nearly as high. Pittsburgh 
housing costs rose 2.6% over the year, registering the 
largest increase in this group. Apparel prices in most 
cities have not risen over 2%, although Des Moines 
prices were 3.4% above a year ago. Evansville trans- 
portation costs soared 6.0%. In the sundries group, 
Cleveland prices rose 3.3%. 

Each city has its own particular price pattern, with 
no two cities exactly alike. Consumer goods in both 
Des Moines and Indianapolis rose 1.7% from Septem- 
ber, 1955, to September, 1956. Yet food costs in In- 
dianapolis dipped slightly, while they rose 1.4% in 
Des Moines. Both cities faced approximately the same 
as increases in housing and apparel prices. On the other 


q 4 


Ga Se Magee oa ee : : 

iS 7) Sete aS ANS Ie SOS hand, transportation rose more sharply in Indianap- 
6 ao SE De ote av a a ip eh NMA ee cle ° : ° . 
= BS Os Sit) aS Sa. bee olis, and sundries advanced more in Des Moines. , 
) =.S So ZE3 225225 : 
S Bigtn ee eee ee es ca | 
ms =a Ss) 632 a oO +The sixteen cities selected belong to the same survey group, thus 
F J eliminating the differences in price change due to the quarterly pric- ‘ 
ing periods. 4 
MANAGEMENT RECORD © 


Since 1953 

Prices have fluctuated to an even greater degree 
since 1953. For instance, in Chicago, consumer prices 
showed one of the smallest advances over the year. 
But since 1953, prices in this city have risen 4.7%, 
the largest increase among all the cities. Increased 
housing costs were mainly responsible. 

On the other hand, although prices in each city 
were higher than a year ago, Evansville is still below 
its 1953 level. In several cities, prices have risen more 
within the past year than since 1953. Evansville, Los 
Angeles and Portland have all faced higher prices 
more recently. 

In many cities, food and apparel prices were below 
the 1953 level. However, housing, transportation and 
sundries costs have all risen since 1953. 

Evansville consumers paid less for their food pur- 
chases in September, 1956, than in 1953. The 6.1% 
drop in food prices was the largest decline among the 
sixteen cities. Apparel prices in Kansas City fell 2.7% 
under the 1953 level. Between September, 1955, and 


Insurance for Retirees 
(Continued from page 388) 


the fourteen plans that reimburse the active employee 
for out-patient laboratory and X-ray fees drop this 
benefit when the employee retires. Of the twenty plans 
with maternity benefits for active employees and their 
dependents, seven will not pay these benefits for the 
retired worker or spouse. Three of the four companies 
_ that normally provide for doctor visits at the home, 
office or hospital do not extend this protection to the 
retired worker. On the other hand, only one of the 
thirteen plans that pay for the active employee’s in- 
hospital doctor visits eliminates this benefit for the 
retired employee. And none of the twenty-six com- 
panies eliminate hospital care benefits, while only three 
drop reimbursement for surgeon’s fees. 

For the most part, this practice of not reimbursing 
retired employees for certain kinds of expenses for 
which active employees receive benefits affects rela- 
tively peripheral items of medical expense. The total 
benefits taken away from the retired employee are 
generally small. The more important method of re- 
ducing protection for the retired employee, as already 
indicated, is to limit the total amount of benefits avail- 
able to him. 4 


WHO PAYS FOR BENEFITS? 
In sixteen of the thirty companies that provide 
commercial group insurance for their retired employ- 
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September, 1956, these prices rose only fractionally. 

Lansing food prices were 2.7% higher than in 1953. 
Part of this increase occurred within the past year 
when prices rose 1.1%. Chicago dwellers have felt the 
largest rise in housing costs, although the increase 
over a year ago was much smaller. In Huntington, 
apparel prices were 3.3% above 1953. Pittsburgh also 
felt a substantial increase (3.0%) in the price of 
apparel. New Yorkers paid 13.1% more for transpor- 
tation—the largest increase in any of the major com- 
modity groups. Sundries rose 9.1% over the 1953 
level in Kansas City. 

To sum up, consumers in the sixteen cities paid 
more for the majority of their purchases than they 
did a year ago or in 1953. However, food and apparel 
prices remained lower for some cities in comparison 
with 1953 prices. Price changes have varied among 
cities, with each city facing a different situation. 


ZoE CAMPBELL 
Statistical Division 


ees, the retired worker pays none of the premium for 
this postretirement coverage. This is most apt to be 
the case when the worker is covered by a lifetime ceil- 
ing after retirement (see the table). In seven of these 
noncontributory plans, the company also pays the 
entire cost of benefits available to the active employee. 
But in another seven companies, the employee must 
contribute prior to retirement, but not afterwards. 
(In two plans, information is not available on financ- 
ing preretirement benefits.) 

Ten companies require the retired employee to con- 
tribute to his postretirement coverage. In six of these 
plans, the contribution required after retirement is 
greater than the amount paid before retirement, even 
though four of the plans provide smaller benefits after 
retirement. In the other four companies, the retired 
employee contributes the same amount as he did while 
still employed, although benefits are smaller in three 
of these plans after retirement.” 

In three plans, the retired employee must pay the 
entire premium.? However, it should be noted that 
even in these instances the company still may be pay- 
ing part of the cost. This is so because of the way the 
premium is determined under commercial group in- 
surance. Each company’s premium depends primarily 


on the disability experience of its own group. There- 


*Two put the plan on a calendar-year basis and two cut the 
amount available for each disability. 

? One plan has a calendar-year benefit and one a lifetime ceiling. 
The other plan cuts the benefit for each disability. 

* One plan is the calendar-year type; one cuts per-disability bene- 
fits; no information is available on how the other plan reduces 
benefits. 
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Financing Benefits for Retired Employees 


No. of Type of Benefit 

Who Pays Plans Per Dis- Calendar Lifetime No 
ability Year Maximum Info. 

Company pays all... 16 5 Q 7 3 
Joint contribution... 10 3 1 — 
Employee pays all... 3 1 1 — 1 
No information..... 1 — — — 1 
Total ines: 30 12 6 8 4 


fore, unless benefits are cut for the retired employee, 
the cost of medical expense protection generally will 
go up as more people with a relatively high incidence 
of disability are added to the company group. It is 
not unknown for a company to find that the part of 
the annual premium attributable to a relatively small 
number of retired employees is greater than that at- 
tributable to its much larger number of active em- 
ployees. 

It is because of this direct impact on the group’s 
premium that companies tend to cut benefits and/or 
increase the premium for the retired employee. 


BLUE CROSS 


So far, only the use of commercial group insurance 
has been considered as a method for providing pro- 
tection against medical expenses incurred after retire- 
ment. But about 30% (fifty-seven) of the 187 com- 
panies studied use Blue Cross-Blue Shield rather than 
commercial group insurance as the basic medical plan 
for some or all of their employees.1 Because of techni- 
cal differences between Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans 
and commercial plans, the problem of protection for 
the retired employee is very different under the two 
methods. 

First of all, an employer with a Blue Cross plan 
automatically is in a position to assure the employee 
of the same benefits after retirement as before—and 
at a premium a retired employee is likely to be able to 
afford. This is so because under Blue Cross an em- 
ployee who leaves the company for any reason, at 
whatever age, can continue the identical protection by 
paying the premium directly to the Blue Cross organi- 
zation instead of the indirect payroll-deduction meth- 
od used for active employees. And the premium he 
pays on this “direct payment” basis is only slightly 
larger than what he paid through the payroll-deduc- 
tion procedure. Furthermore, the company can pre- 
vent even this small increase in premium after retire- 
ment if it is willing to assume the administrative costs 
of collecting the retired employee’s premium—for ex- 
ample, by deducting it from his pension check. 

+ Thirty-five companies use Blue Cross-Blue Shield for all em- 
ployees; eight use it only for some groups, and another fourteen use 


Blue Cross for hospital benefits but group insurance for surgical 
benefits. 


This is in contrast to commercial group insurance 
plans, where coverage is stopped automatically after 
an employee leaves the company unless the employer 
specifically allows him to remain in the group. And 
the retired employee cannot, as an individual, continue 
his protection at group rates. The premium on a com- 
parable individual policy at sixty-five is likely to be 
so high that it would be out of reach for most retired 
persons. 

Furthermore, the very fact that the employee is 
covered by commercial group insurance right up to 
retirement age generally prevents him from obtaining 
protection from the one type of group coverage most. 
likely to be within his means when he retires—Blue 
Cross. Five of the seventy-nine Blue Cross plans in 
existence in 1955 would not allow anyone to enroll 
unless he was a member of a group. And sixty-four of 
the plans that did allow nongroup enrollment imposed 
an age limit: generally the person had to be under 
sixty-five (forty-seven plans) or under age sixty (ten 
plans). Only eleven Blue Cross plans in 1955 would 
allow nongroup enrollment of an employee who retired 
at age sixty-five.t 

In other words, as a general rule, an employee who 
retires from a company using commercial group health 
insurance will have only limited access to protection 
after retirement unless the company allows him to 
remain in its plan.” 

Another important difference between Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and commercial group insurance coverage 
of retired employees has to do with company costs. 
It has already been noted that under commercial 
group insurance, costs will go up as the number of 
retired employees in the company group increases— 
unless the company cuts benefits or ups the premiums 
for these people. 

But the Blue Cross premium is a community rate 
and does not vary according to the age distribution 
in each company. Sooner or later, of course, the addi- 
tion of retired employees to the community group may 
cause an increase in the community rate and therefore 
in the company rate. But the point is that a single 
company is not likely to be faced with higher costs. 
because of the addition of retired employees to its own 
group.® 

HarianD Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration. 


+“Health Costs of the Aged,” op. cit. p. 99. 


? Of course, the retired employee may find work in a company 
with a Blue Cross plan. However, it may be one of the twenty- 
eight plans which has an age limit on initial enrollment as a group: 
member. 

° Aside from the advantages to the retired employee which follow 
from the fact that the company has a Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan,. 
data received from the fifty-seven companies with Blue Cross plans 
are not adequate to tell in what other way these companies help the 
retired employee. For example, in only thirty-five companies is it 
possible to tell whether the company helps pay the premium after 
retirement. Five companies do, but the other thirty do not. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD: 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956 


Number and Type 


| Approximate 
| of Employees Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment 
Apparel 
William Carter Company 700 WE 5% 
Springfield, Mass. 8-21-56 
ILGWU, AFL-CIO 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Colgate Palmolive Company 538 $3.50 per wk.; add’l 
_ New York, N.Y.; Jersey City, N.J. '7-6-56 $3 per wk. 6-17-57 
Office Employees, AFL-CIO 
Stauffer Chemical Company 240 WE $.134 per hr. av. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 3-12-56 


District 50, UMWA, ind. (signed 8-19-56) 


Construction 


Fairmont Machinery Company 115 WE $.132 per hr. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 8-1-56 
Construction Workers of District 50, 
UMWA, ind. 
Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 
Master Electric Company 1,350 WE $.05 per hr.; add’ $.03 
Dayton, Ohio 7-1-56 per hr. to skilled trade 
Electrical Workers (UE), ind—WE na. S day rate—WE 
 na—S $2 per wk.—S 
Telex, Inc. 130 WE $.09 per hr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 4-1-56 
| IUE, AFL-CIO (signed 7-30-56) 


Babricated Metal Products 


Fringe Benefits** 


.5% to health ins. fund 


(1) 9th pd. hol. 
(2) 8 wks.’ vacation after 10 yrs. 
(3) Layoff severence pay plan 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 yrs. 
(2) Adj. in clothing allowance 


None 


(1) 1 add’] pd. hol. (2 half-hols.)— 
WE&S 


(2) Improved hospital and surgical 
benefits—WE & S 


None 


(1) $1,000 add’] life ins. 
(2) $5 per day add’] hospital bene- 
fit 


(3) $5 per day add’l wkly. benefit 
(4) $100 add’! hospital expense 


(1) Sick and accident benefit in- 
creased to $40 per wk. from $35 
—WE. Increased to $40 max. 


—s 

(2) Company pays for first $2,000 
life ins —WE &S 

(3) Company pays pensioners’ hos- 
pital and surgical ins —WE &S 

(4) 2.5 times pay for hols. worked 
—WE &5S 

(5) Vacation pay for 10 to 15 yrs.’ 
service increased to 5% from 
4%—WE. 3 days’ add’l vaca- 
tion for 10 to 15 yrs.’ service 


None 
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Allith-Prouty Tool Company 460 WE $.10 per hr.; add’] 
Danville, Il. 40S $.08 per hr. 1957 and 
_ Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 7-1-56 1958—WE & S 
\ ind—WE 
No union—S 
| Chase Brass and Copper 2,050 WE $.08 per hr., plus 2% to 
_ Company, Inc. 8-20-56 5% to nonbonus work- 
Cleveland, Ohio 290S ers; add’l $.07 per hr. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO—WE ~~~ 9-3-56 8-19-57 — WE. 5%; 
Office Employees, AFL-CIO—S add’l 3.45% 9-2-57—S 
Eagle Lock Company 500 WE $.06 per hr. 
Terryville, Conn. 8-14-56 
IUE, AFL-CIO 
Food and Kindred Products 
General Mills, Inc. 4.5% ($.093 per hr. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 96 WE av.); add’ 3.5% ($.074  n.a. 
9-1-56 per hr. ay.) 9-1-57 
| Amarillo and Wichita Falls, Tex.; 220 WE $.10 per hr. 
E] Reno, Okla. 8-1-56 
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Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—5 yrs. 
Wage reopening after 214 
yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term— yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Wage reopening 8-19-57 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 1957 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term— yrs. 
Wage reopening 6-30-57— 
WE 


Result of wage reopening 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 
—WE. Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term— yrs. 
—WE&S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


n.d. 


(Contin ued on next page) 


Company and Union(s) 


Rossford, Ohio 


Keokuk, Ia. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO— 
all locations 


Glenmore Distilleries 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Distillery Workers; Firemen and 

Oilers—both AFL-CIO 


Himes Brothers, Division of 
Beatrice Foods 

Dayton, Ohio 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Ralston-Purina Company 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 


Leather and Leather Products 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company 
Division of Swift & Company 
South Paris, Me. 
Meat Cutters, AFL-CIO 


Machinery (except Electrical) 


Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co. 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation 

Oakland, Cal. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Tipton, Ind. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Fresno, Cal. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Port Washington, Wis. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Molders and Foundry Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


San Jose, Cal. 
Molders and Foundry Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Houston, Tex. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
of Employees Affected;* 
Effective Date 


8-1-56 
and 10-1-56 


361 WE 
8-1-56 


450 WE 
4-10-56 
(signed 8-56) 


80 WE 
7-15-56 


102 WE 
8-21-56 


108 WE 
8-11-56 


1,050 WE 
7-2-56 


54 WE 
7-16-56 


175 WE 
9-10-56 


40 WE 
7-7-56 


175 WE 
6-1-56 


134 WE 
7-1-56 


25 WE 
8-1-56 


79 WE 
7-1-56 


110 WE 
9-1-56 


Amount of 


$.13 per hr. 


$.10 per hr.; add’l 
$.10 per hr. 8-1-57 and 


10-1-57 


$.0973 per hr. av.; 


Adjustment 


add’l $.08 per hr. 


8-1-57 
$.15 per hr. 


$.22 per hr. 


$.10 per hr.; add’l 
$.08 per hr. 8-21-57 


$.125 per hr. av.; add’l 
$.0625 per hr. 8-10-57 


$.08 per hr.; add’] 


$.07 per hr. 6-9-57 


$.145 to $.235 per hr. 
($.2119 per hr. av.) 


$.07 per hr. 


9% ($.17 per hr. ay.) 


$.10 per hr. 


6% ($.104 per hr. av.) 


$.125 to $.21 per hr. 
($.146 per hr. av.) 


7% ($.156 per hr. av.) 


$.08 per hr. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Fringe Benefits** 


n.d. 


Injured employees drawing W.C. 
—company pays the difference be- 
tween compensation and_100% of 
40 hrs.’ base pay for first 4 mos., 
then 80% for 8 mos.; formerly 
80% for 4 mos. 


n.d. 


(1) 2 days’ pd. funeral leave 

(2) 8 hrs.’ reporting pay 

(3) 1 wk.’s notice of layoff for in- 
definite period, or 1 wk.’s pay 


(1) Nencontributory hospital, med- 
ical and surgical ins. for de- 
pendents 

(2) 3 add’l pd. hols. during 2nd yr. 
of contract 


(1) Pension increased $3.20 per 
mo.; add’! $2.80 per mo. 6-9-57 

(2) $12 per wk. sick benefit to sup- 
plement Mutual Benefit Assn. 
payments 


(1) Increased dependency hospital 
and surgical benefits 
(2) Improved vacation plan 


(1) Same as (1) above 
(2) 7th pd. hol. 


n.d. 


(1) 7th pd. hol. 
(2) Increased Blue Cross 


(1) Jury duty pay 
(2) Company pays for first $1,000 
life ins. 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 12 yrs. 
(2) Shift premium changed 


n.d. 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term— yrs. | 


n.d. 


Result of contract expira- ~ 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. | 
Wage reopening 4-10-58 


Result of wage reopening 


Result of contract expira- | 
tion. Contract term— yrs. _ 


First contract. Contract 


term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Contract expires 7-15-57 


Contract expires 9-15-57 4 
Contract expires 7-7-57 
Contract expires 6-1-57 


Contract expires 7-1-57 
Contract expires 8-1-59 


Contract expires 7-1-58 


Contract expires 9-1-57 


SS  ——_— ——— 
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: Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
\ IUE, AFL-CIO—WE 


‘2.a.—S 


| National Rubber Machine Company 
Clifton, N. J. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


) Pennsylvania Pump Compressor Co. 
__ Easton, Pa. 

) Electrical Workers (UE), ind—_WE 
No unton—S 


Thew Shovel Company 
. Lorain, Ohio 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO; Guards, ind. 


White Sewing Machine Company 
Cleveland and Lakewood, Ohio 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


ining 
Coronado Copper and Zinc Co. 


Dragoon, Ariz. 
M ine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind. 


ellaneous Manufacturing 


Story and Clark Piano Co. 
| Grand Haven, Mich. 
‘Allied Industrial Workers, AFL-CIO 


IF otc, Inc. 


_ Flemington, N. J. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


liper and Allied Products 
‘Brightwater Paper Company 
|. Adams, Mass. 

District 50, UMW A, ind. 


\Chase Bag Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


‘Eastern Corporation 
_ South Brewer and Lincoln, Me. 
Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 


JOVEMBER, 1956 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
of Employees Affected;* Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment 


300 WE 8% (min.: $.05 per hr. 

200 S —WE;; $2 per wk.—S) 

10-1-56 

834 WE $.07 per hr. 

7-9-56 

60 WE $.06 per hr.; add’l $.04 

558 per hr. 8-1-57—WE 

8-1-56 $.10 per hr.—S 

1,700 WE $.075 per hr.; add’l 

8-13-56 $.07 per hr. (min.) 
8-12-57 and 8-12-58 

551 WE 8.07 per hr. 

8-6-56 

150 WE $.15 per hr.; add’] 

7-1-56 $.075 per hr. plus $.025 
per hr. adj. 7-1-57; 
add’l $.10 per hr. 7-1-58 

250 WE $.10 per hr. 

7-15-56 

70 WE 12.4%; add’] $.06 per 

7-1-56 hr. 1957 

200 WE $.08 per hr. on rates up 

7-1-56 to $1.44 per hr., $.10 
on rates up to $1.68, 
$.12 on rates $1.68 and 
over 

160 WE $.03 per hr. 

7-16-56 

1,175 WE $.11 per hr—WE & S 

8408 

7-56 
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Fringe Benefits** 


8 days’ pd. funeral leave—WE & S 


(1) 7th pd. hol. 

(2) Hospitalization to 120 days 
and surgical ins. to $200 for de- 
pendents and employees—non- 
contributory 

(8) Life ins., sick and accidental 
death benefits — noncontribu- 
tor: 

(4) Jury duty pay: 14 the differ- 
ence between court pay and 
8 hrs.’ earnings 

(5) Prorated vacation pay to all 
terminated employees except 
when justifiably discharged 


(1) Cost of living provision—WE 
(2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 yrs. 

(formerly after 15 yrs.)—WE 
(8) Improved pensions—WE & S 


(1) Shift premiums increased, 8-1- 
58 


(2) Jury duty pay, 8-1-58 

(8) 7th pd. hol., 1-1-57 

(4) Premium pay for Sunday 
scheduled workers 

(5) Improved vacations, 1-1-58 

(6) Cost of living adj., 8-12-57 and 
8-11-58 


Skilled day workers and certain 
premium workers “repositioned” 


Increased company contribution 
to group ins. premium 


$.05 per hr. to “individual em- 
ployee trust fund” providing for 
“sickness and layoff withdrawal of 
$20 per wk. to limit of credit in 
individua] account” 


Increased life ins. 


None 


(1) $.01 per hr. into fund for spe- 
cific job adj. 

(2) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 yrs. 
(formerly after 20 yrs.) 


(1) 2 wks.’ vacation after 3 yrs. 
(formerly after 5 yrs.)—WE 
(2) Max. group life ins. increased 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Wage reopening 10-1-57— 
WE 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—$8 yrs. 
Wage reopening 60 days 
prior to 7-8-58 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
—WE. Tandem adj.—sS 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—38 yrs. 
Ins. and pensions not af- 
fected, but openers sched’ed 
for 9-1-57 (ins. and SUB) 
and 9-1-58 (pensions) 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 8-6-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs. 
Wage reopening 7-15-58 


First contract. Contract 


term—2 yrs. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract was rewritten and 
extended to 7-1-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l yr. 


(Continued on next page) 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Paper Mill Workers—both AFL-CIO 
—WE 


No union—S 


Fraser Paper, Ltd. 
Madawaska, Me. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 

Workers; Paper Makers—both 

AFLI-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Robert Gair, Inc. 


Piermont, N. Y.; Haverhill, Natick, 
Uneasville, 
Conn.; Teterboro, N. J.; Cleveland, 


and Boston, Mass.; 


Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 


Paper Mill Workers—both AFL-CIO 


International Paper Company 
Bagpak Division 

Camden, Ark. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, AFL-CIO 


Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company 


Kaukauna, Wis. 
Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers—both AFL-CIO 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 

Paper Makers; Pulp, Sulphite and 

Paper Mill Workers; IBEW; 

Machinists—all AF L-CIO—W E 

No union—S 


Primary Metal Products 


Armco Steel Corporation 
Ashland, Ky.; Baltimore, Md.; 


Kansas City, Mo.; Houston, Tex.; 


Sand Springs, Okla. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Oregon Steel Mills 

Portland, Ore. 
Steelworkers, AF L-CIO—W E 
No union—S 


United States Steel Corp. 
Interstate 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
of ere: Affected;* 
Effective Date 


800 WE 
50S 
6-1-56 


2,506 WE 
7-2-56 


1,024 WE 
8218 
7-1-56 


11,778 WE 
8-5-56 


886 WE 
83S 
7-1-56 


150,000 WE 
8,700 S 
8-3-56 


Amount of 


Adjustment Fringe Benefits** 


to $1.500 from $1,250—WE &S 
(3) 2 wks.’ differential pay for 

National Guard duty—WE 
(4) 3d shift premium increased to 

$.10 per hr. from $.08—WE 


7% (min. $.11 per hr. 
on base rates for men) 
—WE 
1%—S 


83 wks.’ vacation after 12 yrs. (for- 
merly after 15 yrs. -WE &S 


6% ($.11 per hr. av.); 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 yrs. 
add’] $.07 per hr 7-1-57. 


Vacation pay, 2% of previous 
yr.’s gross earnings 

(2) Shift premiums increased to 
$.06 and $.12 per hr. from $.05 
and $.10 per hr. 

(3) Group ins.: fully pd. semi- 
private hospitalization to 120 
days; out-patient coverage to 
$250; hospital and surgical cov- 
erage extended to retired and 
family on lump-sum basis to 
$2,500 max.; accident coverage 
begins on first day, eligibility 
requirements reduced to 3 mos. 


$.13 per hr.; add’l 5% 
($.09 per hr. min.) 
7-1-57 


(1) Increased shift premiums 
(2) 4 wks.’ vacation after 25 yrs. 
7-1-57 


6% (min.: $.11 per hr., 
males; $.08 per hr., fe- 
males) 7-30-56 


$.13 per hr.; add’l 5% 
(min. $.09 per hr.) 
7-1-57—WE & S 


(1) Sunday overtime rates not off- 
set by wkly. overtime under 
wage and hr. law 

(2) Sick and accident ins. increased 
to $50 max. 

(3) Shift premiums increased 


$.075 per hr. plus 
$.003 per hr. increase 
in increments; add’l 
$.07 per hr., plus $.002 
per hr. increase in in- 
crements 1957 and 1958 


(1) Improved vacations 1-1-58 
(2) 1 add’l pd. hol. 
(8) Cost of living adj. 
(4) Premium pay for Sunday work 
(5) Increased shift premiums 
(6) Jury duty pay 
(7) SUB plan 
(8) Improved pensions 
(9) Improved ins. 
(10) Increased pay for hols. worked 


$.1049 per hr.; add’l 
$.0912 per hr. 1957 and 
1958—WE. 6.5%—S 


Same as basic steel settlement— 
WE. Life ins. increased $1,000; 
7th pd. hol.; 1.1 times pay for 
Sunday work as such—S 


$.097 per hr.; add’l 
$.083 per hr. 1957 and 
1958—WE 

5.67%; add’l 4.68% 
ey and 4.51% 1958 


(1) SUB plan (9-1-57), 65% max. 
for up to 52 wks—WE & S 

(2) Jury duty pay (8-3-56)—WE 

(3) eae ins. (9-1-56)—WE 


(4) 7th pd. hol. (Good Friday 
1957)—WE & S 


Remarks 


| 


| 
| 
| 
Result of contract expira 
tion. Contract term—1l 

—WE. Tandem adj.—s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Result of contract expira4 


tion. Contract term—2 yrs 


} 


Result of wage reopening 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term—lI yr.) 
Wage reopening 2-1-57 


Result of contract expira 
tion — WE. Tadem adj.—® 


r 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—3 yrs: 


| 
j 
Result of contract expire- 
tion. Contract term—$ ym 
—WE. Result of s - 


nual review—S 4 


> 
Result of contract expire- 
tion. Contract term—$ yrs. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
of Employees Affected;* 
Effective Date 


Amount of 


Company and Union(s) Adjustment Fringe Benefits* Remarks 


(5) 2.1 times pay for hols. worked (7-1-57); increased to 2.25 times 
pay (7-1-58)—WE &S 
(6) Min. pension (for employee with 30 yrs.’ service) increased to $72 
per mo. from $55 (11-1-57), eventually to $75; min. for total and 
permanent disability increased to $90 per mo. from $75. Deferred, 
vested retirement benefits at age 65 for employees terminated by a 
layoff resulting in a break in service or as a result of a permanent 
shutdown after age 40 and 15 yrs.’ service—WE & S 
(7) Add’l .5 wk.’ s vacation pay for 3 to 5 yrs., 10 to 16 yrs. or 25 or 
more yrs.’ service (1-1-58)—WE. 1 add’l wk.’s pd. vacation for 
12 to 15 yrs. ” service (8-83-56), add’l .5 wk.’s pay for 6 to 1g yrs. or 
25 or more yrs.’ service (1-1-58)—S #'F* Fe PORE EF pEE 
(8) Shift premiums increased to $.08 and $.12 per hr. from $.06 and 
$.09 (7-1-58)—WE & S 
(9) 1.1 times pay for Sunday hrs. worked and not pd. on overtime 
basis (9-1-56), increased to 1.2 (7-1-57) and to 1.25 (7-1-58)— 
WE&S 
(10) Cost of living adj. when BLS-CPI rises above 116.5—WE & S 
(11) 1.5 ne pay for over 8 hrs. in one day (formerly for over 40 hrs. 
in wk.)— 
(12) Company sick-leave pay policy incorporated in contract: 2 wks. 
for 8 or more wks.’ service to 26 wks. for 20 or more yrs.’ service—S 


pfessional, Scientific and 
»ntrolling Instruments 


Sessions Clock Company 415 WE $.03 per hr.; add’] $.03 (1) 1 add’l pd. hol—WE &S First contract. Contract 
_ Forestville, Conn. 85S per hr. 1-1-57; inequity (2) Improved hospital and surgical term—1 yr.—WE. Tandem 
|\IUE, AFL-CIO—WE 10-1-56 adj. to max. of $.06 per benefits—WE & S adj.—_S 
| No unton—S hr.—WE 
3.4% 1-1-57—S 
iblic Utilities 
"Long Island Lighting Company 4,365 WE 5.171% ($.108 per hr. (1) Major medical plan instituted Result of contract expira- 
. Long Island, N. Y. 9505 av.)—WE; 5%—S in addition to existing Blue tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
IBEW, AFL-CIO—WE 7-1-56 Cross - Blue Shield coverage Wage reopening, '-1-57— 
No union—S without add’l cost to employee WE. Tandem adj.—S 
(2) 4 wks.’ vacation for 25 yrs.’ 
| service prior to 7-1-57 (eff. 
{ 1-1-57) 
| (3) Employee attaining 15 yrs.’ 
| service between Jan. 1 and 
July 1 of any yr. is eligible for 
] vacation during that yr. (eff. 
1-1-56) 
(4) Differential pay for any 2 wks.’ 
Military Field Reserve Train- 
ing in any calendar yr. after 1 
yr.’s service with company 
(retroactive to 1-1-56) 
| 
Ohio Edison Company 1,550 WE 6.08% (1) 4 wks.’ vacation after 25 yrs., Result of contract expira- 
Akron, Ohio 7-1-56 3 wks. after 12.5 yrs. instead tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
\Otality Workers, AFL-CIO of after 15 yrs., 1-1-57 Wage reopening 7-1-57 


(2) 1.5 times pay (in addition to 
hol. pay) for hrs. worked dur- 
ing norma] schedule on hols. 

(3) $.15 per hr. premium pay for 
regularly scheduled Sunday 
work (at straight time) 

(4) 20 wks.’ leave at full straight- 
time pay for industrial injury, 
add’] 20 wks. at 14 the differ- 
ence between W.C. and full 
straight-time pay 

(5) Surgical-medical plan (for em- 
ployees) replaces Blue Shield 
surgical plan 

(6) Company bears 44 cost of 
coveralls and gloves for cer- 
tain employees 

(Continued on next page) 
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Company and Union(s) 


Rubber Products 


Andrews Kendall Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
Barberton, Ohio; East St. Louis, 
Tll.; Paramount, Cal. 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


Richardson Co. 
Melrose Park, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Newman, Ga.; Ogden, Utah; and 
Tyler, Tex. 

Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO—W E 

n.a.—S 


Services 


Bell Laboratories 
New York, N. Y. 
Communications Workers, AFL-CIO 


Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
Transport Workers, AFL-CIO 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Manheim, W. Va. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 

AFL-CIO 


Fostoria Glass Company 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

Flint Glass Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 

No union—S 


Glass Container Manufacturers 

Institute, Inc.; and some members of 

National Association of Manufactur- 

ers of Pressed and Blown Glassware 
Interstate 

Flint Glass Workers, AFL-CIO 


Imperia] Glass Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Flint Glass Workers, AFL-CIO 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Mason City, Ia. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 

AFL-CIO—WE.- 

No union—S 


Louisville Cement Co. 

Speed, Ind.; Akron, N. Y. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


of Employees Affected;* 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
Amount of 


Effective Date Adjustment 


60 WE $.06 per hr. 

8-27-56 

1,300 WE $.062 per hr—WE 
40S 3%—S 

7-56 

420 WE $.06 per hr. 

8-13-56 

1,650 WE $.062 per hr—WE 
8-16-56 $10.75 per mo.—S 
na. 

1,577 WE $.096 per hr. 

9-2-56 

600 WE $.0525 per hr. av. 
7-1-56 

170 WE $.18 per hr. 

7-1-56 

471 WE $.10 per hr. or 6.5%— 
1385S WE 

9-3-56 $.10 per hr. or 6.0%—S 
2,500 WE 6% (8.10 per hr. min.) 
9-1-56 

400 WE $.10 per hr. 

9-4-56 

n.d. $.18 per hr.—WE 
7-24-56—WE 10%—S 

4-1-56—S 

630 WE $.18 per hr. 

6-56 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Fringe Benefits** 


(7) Travel allowance for construc- 
tion employees increased to 
$.10 per mile from $.08 


(1) $1,500 life ins. 

(2) $1,500 accidental death and 
dismemberment ins. 

(3) Sick and accident benefits $40 
per wk. for 13 wks. 

(4) Dependent coverage in hospital 
benefits 


SUB plan establisheda—WE 


Same as above 


Same as above 


n.a. 


(1) Improved pension plan 
(2) Noncontributory life 
$1,000 max. 


ins.— 


(1) 7th paid hol. 
(2) Increased group ins. benefits 


None 


Limited pay for jury duty 


None 


Improved group ins. plan 


Increased sick and accident, hospi- 
tal and surgical benefits 


Remarks 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term—1l 


Result of wage reopenin 
Wages may be reopened o 
30 days’ notice—WE | 
Tandem adj.—S | 


Result of wage reopening 
Wages may be seppened @ 0 
30 days’ notice 


Result of wage reopenins 
Wages may be reopened 0 ° 
60 days’ notice—WE 


Result of contract expire 
tion. Contract term—1 y1 


Result of wage reopenin; 
Contract expires 7-30-57 


Result of contract expire 
tion. Contract term—l yi 


Result of contract expira 
tion. Contract term—l y: 
—WE. Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expire 
tion. Contract term—l y1 


Result of contract expira 
tion. Contract term—1 yi 


Result of contract expira 
tion. Contract term—1 yr 
—WE. Tandem adj.—sS 


Result of contract expira 
tion. Contract term—l yr 


MANAGEMENT RECOPFP 


Approximate 
Number and 
of Employees Affected;* Amount of 
Effective Date Adjustment 


Company and Union(s) 


National Association of Manufactur- 
ers of Pressed and Blown Glassware 
|| _ Interstate 
| Flint Glass Workers, AFL-CIO 


| 4 fiking Glass 
_ Cleveland, Ohio 
Flint Glass Workers, AFL-CIO 


Textile Mill Products 

| Albany Felt Company 

| Albany, N. Y. 

| ‘Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


| Duro Finishing Co. 

|. Fall River, Mass. 

| Textile Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 
| No union—S 


| J. B. Martin Co. 

__ Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Textile Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 
» No union—S 


| 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
_ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
| Teatile Workers, AFL-CIO 
{ 
Transportation Equipment 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co. 
| St. Augustine, Fla. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


uehauf Trailer Co. 
| Delphos, Ohio; and Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Allied Industrial Workers, AFL-CIO 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
| Akron, Ohio 
| UAW, AFL-CIO 


| Solar Aircraft Co. 
|| _ Des Moines, Ia. 
| Machinists, AFL-CIO 


‘Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Kingston, Ont. 
Steelworkers, CLC 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. 
UAW, CLC 


OVEMBER, 1956 


7,000 WE 6% ($.10 per hr. min.) 
9-1-56 

150 WE $.10 per hr. 

9-3-56 

950 WE $.07 per hr. 

7-13-56 

160 WE $.06 per hr—WE & S 
508 Add’! $.06 per hr. 
10-1-56 10-1-57—WE only 

140 WE $.05 per hr., women 
158 $.08 per hr., men— 
8-1-56 WE&S 

1,150 WE 71.6% 

10-8-56 

500 WE $.125 per hr. av.; add’l 
7-30-56 $.07 per hr. 7-29-57 
1,708 WE $.106 per hr. av. 
6-3-56— Ft. 

Wayne 

7-16-56—De]phos 

4,200 WE $.06 per hr. 

8-20-56 

2,000 WE $.17 per hr.; add’l $.08 
6-4-56 per hr. 6-4-57 


(signed 8-8-56) 


Fringe Benefits** 


None 


None 


(1) Election Day hol. 

(2) Pension max. increased to $150 
per mo. 

(3) 2 days’ funeral leave pay 


None 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 15 yrs.— 
WE&S 

(2) 2 days’ funeral leave pay— 
WE&S 


None 


(1) 2 add’l paid hols. (total 8) 

(2) Pension plan starting 1-1-57 

(3) Shift premium increase 

(4) Sick leave—1 wk. for 1 yr.’s 
service 

(5) 4 hrs.’ min. call-in pay 

(6) Liberalized vacation 


None—Delphos 
Liberalized vacation and termina- 
tion pay—Ft. Wayne 


SUB plan 


(1) Shift premium increased to 
$.12 per hr. from $.08 

(2) Double time after 10 hrs. per 
shift 

(3) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 yrs. 
(formerly after 15 yrs.) 

(4) 1 add’ paid hol. 

(5) Payment of accredited sick 
leave in event of layoff 


CANADIAN WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


1,400 WE- $.08 per hr.; add’l $.04 
5-24-56 per hr. 11-24-56, 5-24- 
(signed 6-27-56) 57, and 11-24-57 

187 WE $.07 per hr. general; 
4-26-56 $.08 per hr. to specified 


job class. 
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Liberalized surgical and medical 
ins. 


(1) Pension plan 

(2) Life ins., 70% company-pd., 
increased $1,000 

(3) Sick and accident benefits in- 
creased to $35 from $28 

(4) Noncontributory medical plan 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term— yrs. 
Wage reopening 7-13-57 


Result of wage reopening— 
WE. Tandem adj.—S 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—l1 yr. 
—WE. Tandem adj—s 


Result of voluntary offer to 
the union. Wage reopening 
after 4-8-57 


First contract. Contract 


term—2 yrs. 


Result of wage reopenings. 
Contracts expire: 6-3-57— 
Ft. Wayne 


' 7-16-57—Delphos 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 
Wage reopenings twice dur- 
ing contract by either party 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—2 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term—1 yr. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to October 15, 1956—Continued 


Approximate 
Number and Type 
of Employees Affected;* Amount of b 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 


| 
| 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting 4,700 WE $.102 per hr.; add’] (1) Statutory hols. falling on Sun- Result of contract expira-| 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 6-1-56 $.05 per hr. 6-1-57, and day to be observed on Monday tion. Contract term—2 yrs.} 

Trail and Kimberley, B. C. $.022 per hr. 12-1-57 (2) Improved schedule of Saturday 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, ind. work | 
Dominion Glass Company, Ltd. 900 WE $.10 per hr., plus job (1) 3 wks.’ pd. vacation after 20 Result of contract expira+ 

Hamilton, Ont. 4-15-56 class. adj. ranging from yrs. nik OD tion. Contract term—18 
Glass and Ceramic Workers, CLC $.01 to $.10 per hr. (2) Shift premium increase mos. } 
Standard Telephones & Cables Mfg. 100 WE ~ $.07 per hr. 3 days’ funeral leave with 2 days’ Result of contract expira-| 


Co. (Canada), Ltd. 5-1-56 pay tion. Contract term—l yr} 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Workers Federation, CCCL 


*WE, wage earners; S, salaried personnel n.a., Not available. 
**Fringe benefits include all benefits received byiworkers at a cost to the employer. 


Humanation 


(Continued from page 391) 


Unless management formulates its own program to 
meet the challenges of 1956-1976, it will be held back 
from the future by a labor leadership that does not 
seem to realize that the issues of the Thirties are as 
dead as Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Automation has got the labor boys dreaming. They 
observe the supreme confidence of management that 
it can offset higher wage costs with new machinery 
and other cost-cutting automation. So the labor lead- 
ers are assuming that industry’s automation projects 
will cut costs, raise productivity, and increase produc- 
tion enough so that they can continue to negotiate 
adequate wage increases and other contract improve- 
ments for their members without having to exert any 
direct efforts themselves on the processes of produc- 
tion. Both groups have been doing this for over a 
decade and hope that they will be able to continue 
along these same paths undisturbed for another 
twenty years. The challenges of the new future, I am 
fully confident, will leave them no such easy life. 

Implied in the very word automation is the idea 
that people are being eliminated, and no longer 
needed, and that automatic machines are taking over 
the work formerly done by people. Too many of the 
union leaders believe this, and conclude that fewer 
workers will be needed in the future. Therefore, to 
provide enough jobs for all, they believe the workweek 
will have to be cut to thirty-six, thirty-two and 
thirty hours. The union leaders are in for a surprise. 


They are as wrong about this as they were in error | 
twenty years ago when they embraced the false idea 
that America’s economy had become “mature” and its | 
new horizons were limited. 

The full potential of American industry cannot be 
achieved by just physical engineering automation. 
From my earliest contacts with the men that man our 
mines, mills and factories, I have always felt that 
the greatest single force for increased production lies 
locked up in their untapped, inherent creativeness. 

The basic change that the unions have to make is 
to abandon their inadequate policy of higher wages | 
and better working conditions. This policy made sense 
in the Thirties when wages were inadequate and rid- 
dled with inequities, and working conditions were | 
backward. Since then, the wage inequities have largely 
been eliminated and working conditions, in the main, 
have been modernized. 


val 


In the future, higher incomes for workers will be 
restricted by (1) the rise in productive efficiency; and 
(2) the efficient and full utilization of new capacity. 
And the degree of success in both of these areas will 
be largely determined by what the workers and their 
unions do about them. This, in turn, challenges the 
labor leaders to replace their traditional policy of 
higher wages and better working conditions—which 
industry describes as a policy of more pay for less” 
work—with a dynamic policy of higher pay for more 
production. 

The policy that I urge upon them is humanation— 
the effective organization of human efforts to manage 
and operate physical machinery in such a way as to 
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telease the full, inherent creativeness of the man- 
| agerial and operating people. This is not now being 
_ done, and will not be until the current practices of 
| industrial relations are fundamentally altered. 

_ The idea of a guaranteed annual wage, which the 
| Steelworkers’ union adopted in 1943, has been rejected 
in favor of a program of supplemental unemployment 
benefits. An analysis of this reveals its significance: 
SUB is merely a fringe wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour that is deferred. It is put into a separate fund for 
|| Tainy-day use, when it is paid out to those eligible 
employees who are laid off during curtailed operations. 

While it is advanced as an alternative to a “pay-by- 
| the-year” program and advertised under the heading 
mt Of guaranteed annual wage, the SUB provision in col- 
lective bargaining contracts is neither and requires no 
_| basic changes. That is why the auto and steel indus- 
tries accepted it and the unions have pushed it. 
_ Neither one has to change his ways, adopt greater re- 
_ sponsibilities, or make any significant alteration in the 
| patterns of industrial relations as they have developed 

_ out of the Thirties. Under SUB, the union leaders do 

not have to assume any responsibility for increasing 
| production, and management does not have to share or 
1| dilute any of its prerogatives. SUB alters nothing; it’s 
s|| just another nickel increase. And many workers—and 

| some unions—would rather have the nickel now and 
e |" take their chances when, and if, laid off. 
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I think that the unions are missing a great opportun- 
| ity for greater service to their members, their indus- 
| tries and their country by watering down the dynamic 
| concept of the annual wage into just another nickel-an- 
| hour wage increase. 

_ In 1914 Henry Ford saw the connection between 
| mass production and mass purchasing power. And he 
) | electrified industry by inaugurating the $5 day. This 
| pioneering policy of forty-two years ago is accepted 
| dogma today by both industry and union leaders. 

| A pay-by-the-year program—especially one inaug- 
_urated by management—coupled by the unions pursu- 
_ ing the suggested policy of higher pay for more produc- 
«| tion, it seems clear to me, would get more production 
i) out of existing facilities and new capacity, yielding 
| higher annual incomes to workers than they have ever 
| dreamed of enjoying, and would create new record 
1}/ profits for industry. Such a development would be a 
¢ | second industrial relations revolution within twenty 
|| years for industry, and obviously it could not be 
administered in middle-age comfort. But it would 
_ assure America’s victory over Russia in Cold War II. 
Inherent in such new patterns of industrial relations 
| is the need for a lot of people to change their thinking 
/ and accept new ways of doing things. But these 
_ changes are not nearly as great, nor do they appear to 
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me to be as insurmountable, as the changes that were 
required twenty years ago when collective bargaining 
first broke through in these basic industries. 

My basic contention is twofold: 1. To meet the 
domestic and world demands being made on American 
industry, the managers have to share some of their 
prerogatives and bring workers into a fuller participa- 
tion in the productive processes to increase production. 
2. To secure the kind of wage increases required to get 
the average steelworker, for example, up to $12,000 a 
year by 1976, the leaders of labor have to assume joint 
responsibilities with management for increasing pro- 
duction. And they must lead their members to cooper- 
ate in this great creative venture. 


| 


In Pittsburgh, New York, all over America, build- 
ings, some less than fifty years old, and factories, some 
less than twenty years of age, are being torn down 
because they no longer meet the needs of today and 
the new future. In keeping with these forward strides, 
the old collective bargaining contracts that have 
grown obsolete should similarly be replaced with new 
concepts that will meet the needs of the new future. 

Humanation rests on the premise that management 
is the masculine member of the collective bargaining 
relationship, and that its acts and deeds, and policies 
and principles are the basic determinants of union 
actions and policies. After all, unions came into being 
as a reaction against management policies, and neces- 
sarily their whole orientation is influenced by what 
management does and says. 

My entire thesis is that by aggressive leadership, 
management can lead unions to nee higher plateau of 
cooperation. 

America’s leaders of labor ee industry have the 
joint job of quickly and greatly increasing the produc- 
tive effectiveness of our mines, mills and factories. The 
collective bargaining contracts and industrial relations 
policies that they have fashioned so arduously since 
1936 are inadequate to meet the enormous demands 
that are now presented to American industry for ful- 
fillment during the next twenty years. 

When Mr. Bulganin and his towmaster Mr. Khrush- 
chev fired the first shots of Cold War II last fall in 
India, the policies of American labor unions became 
obsolete. America’s great industrial corporations and 
most of its lesser ones have modernly developed in- 
dustrial relations departments, competently staffed, 
and effectively organized to meet the conditions of the 
1930’s and 1940’s. My purpose has been to examine the 
broad outlines of basic policy changes that will be 
required of labor, and the new patterns of industrial 
relations that American industry will have to inaug- 
urate, so that together they can do the production job 
that will enable the West to win Cold War II. 
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Christmas Bonus 
(Continued from page 385) 


for forty hours’ pay at the regular rate. For those who have 
been with us more than three months, but less than a year, 
there will be a check for twenty hours’ pay at the regular 
rate. Deductions will be made in the usual manner as re- 
quired by law. 

We sincerely hope that the most precious gifts of health 
in mind and body will be yours during this season and 
throughout the New Year. 


A Smelting Company 
Dear) Mat sic. : 


As we approach the Holiday Season and look back over 
the year 1955, we are appreciative of many things. 


that our nation and its economy has continued to grow in 
peace and prosperity; 

that our American way of life and its inherent freedom 
and liberties are ever becoming more secure; 


that our industry and your company has been able to 
progress during the year and thus provide steady employ- 
ment for all of its workers; 

that our employees have been loyal and cooperative and 
worked well as a production team. 


In this spirit we wish you and your family a Merry 
Christmas, and present as a Christmas gift the attached 
check. 


A Leather Company 


To Our Employees: 

Although operating conditions during the past year have 
been difficult, the directors have felt justified in authorizing 
a bonus to each employee continuously employed for one 
year on December 1, 1955, of twenty hours’ base pay. 

Your check for this amount is enclosed. 

We feel that the outlook at present is somewhat more en- 
couraging. With the earnest cooperation of each one of us 
we feel sure that better results can be achieved during the 
year ahead of us. 

Best Wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 


A Steel Company 


Dear People: 

It has been my privilege these many years to extend friendly 
Christmas Greetings to you and to your families. For me 
this has become a tradition which I cherish very much. 

In just a few days we will be taking a physical inventory 
and we will be placing a price tag on all of our raw materials 
and finished parts in the plant. It is entirely fitting that 
we also pause and be grateful for one of our most priceless 
possessions—the loyalty and cooperation of you, our fellow- 
workers. Our business is something more than buildings and 
machinery and inventory. It is more than the converting of 
raw materials into finished goods for our customers. It is 
the day-to-day contact with the individuals who, as a group, 
comprise the organization—yes, business is “people.” 

I am very glad to tell you that the company, in keeping 
with the spirit of the season, is distributing a cash Christmas 
gift at this time. Length of service with the company and 


the degree to which we believe the individual has measured 
up to the responsibilities of his assignment have determined 
the size of the bonus. 

We have every reason to look forward with hope and con- 
fidence to 1956. The economists predict that it should be a | 
good year and we expect to get our share of the business 
available. 

So Merry Christmas to all of you and may the joy that is 
yours today continue throughout the New Year. 

Joun O’Brien 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Press - 
; (Continued from page 399) 


The Printing Pressmen, at their convention, announced - 
that their “eventual” objective was a thirty-five-hour week. 
They have already achieved a thirty-seven-and-one-half-hour 
week for most of their members, according to The AFL-CIO 
News. The same newspaper states that the Typographical 
Union also endorsed a thirty-five-hour week for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The independent American Train Dispatchers Association’s 
chiefs are also urging a six-hour day, five-day week for their 
members, according to Labor. And The AFL-CIO News re- 
ports that the Tobacco Workers also came out in favor of a 
thirty-hour week while the Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians’ convention told its policy committee to draft plans for 
a fight for a shorter workweek. The Textile Challenger states 
that the next convention of the United Textile Workers 
(formerly AFL) will act again on a thirty-five-hour week 
proposal which they have favored for several years. And 
the Steelworkers at their convention gave as one of their 
“big five points” of the future “continued study of the prob- 
lems of automation to find a method for providing fewer 
hours of work per week” reports Steel Labor. 

Both the International Union of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
CIO) and the independent United Electrical Workers came 
out for a shorter workweek at their recent conventions. The 
UE called for a thirty-hour week with no reduction in pay, 
and it will seek joint action with other unions to achieve the 
shortened workweek, according to the UE News. The IUE) 
will have as one of its collective bargaining goals a reduction 
of the workweek, according to the IVE AFL-CIO News. 

Despite the opposition of their top union officials, the 
United Rubber Workers continue to support a six-hour, day, 
reports Labor’s Daily. Leaders of the Rubber Workers had 
urged a uniform eight-hour day in order to eliminate wage 
differentials among plants. (Many rubber workers in Akron 
and Los Angeles are on a six-hour day, six-day week.) This 
move would have been preparatory to a fight for a shorter 
workweek for all rubber plants instead of only a few. 

The delegates rejected this proposal, arguing that if plants 
now on a six-hour day were permitted to shift to an eight- 
hour day unemployment would increase since an entire shift 
could be eliminated. Automation, the delegates argued, as 
well as a drop in automobile production, had already caused 
a slump in employment which would only be aggravated by 
a change to an eight-hour day. 


Apert A. BLum 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Studies in Personnel Policy 


No. 155—Unionization Among American Engineers 
No. 154--Company Payment of Moving Expenses 
No. 153—Improving Staff and Line Relationships 
No, 152—Employment of the College Graduate 
No. 151—Tuition Aid Plans for Employees 
No. 150—Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Procedures 
No. 149—Pension Plans and Their Administration 
No. 148—Retirement of Employees—Policies, Procedures and Practices 
No. 147—Company Health Programs for Executives 
No. 146—Company-Paid Sick Leave and Supplements to Workmen's Compensation 
No. 145—Personnel Practices in Factory and Office 
No. 144—Recruiting and Selecting Employees 
No. 143—Fringe Benefit Packages 
No. 142—Executive Development Courses in Universities 
No. 141—Severance Pay Plans 
No. 140—Management Development 
No. 139—Company Organization Charts 
No. 138—Bulletin Boards : 
No. 137—Escalators and the New BLS Index 
No. 136—Employee Magazines and Newspapers 
No. 135—Suggestion Systems 
No. 134—Cooperative Medical Programs 
No. 133—Employee Savings and Investment Plans 
No. 132—Stock Ownership Plans for Workers 
No. 131—Employee Induction 

- No. 130—Time Off with Pay : 
No. 129—Communicating with Employees 
No. 128—Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits 
No. 127—Union Security and Checkoff Provisions 
No. 126—Controls for Absenteeism 
No. 125—Information Racks—A New Communications Medium 
No. 124—Developments in Supervisory Training 
No. 123—Letters to Nonsupervisory Employees 

. 122—Evaluating Managerial Positions 


In the November Business Record 


New Figures on Consumer Purchasing Power—What income do consumers have 
freely available after making payments on debt, life insurance, living 
quarters, etc., and after buying food, clothing and shelter essentials? New 
series on uncommitted and supernumerary income are presented, along with 
a description of their derivation and usefulness. 


Insurance for Traveling Employees—Should the company insure employees and 
executives who travel: on company business? If so, how much insurance is 
adequate? And what type of coverage is most practical? A recent survey by 
_the Board details the answers to these’ and many other related questions as 

’ given by the 281 cooperators. A seventeen-page survey feature. 


Public Welfare: Now and in 1975—Total payments to individuals should reach 
nearly $30 billion in 1975, or just about double what they were in 1955. 
Much of the rise will come in old-age, survivors’ and disability insurance. 
Population growth will also play some part. Charts, tables and text tell the full 
story. 


Autos and Housing—Because automobiles and housing have borne the brunt of 
whatever business adjustment took place in 1956, they are being watched 
closely for signs of revival as the year ends. A sharp revival in one or both of 
these industries should go far toward justifying the present very high rate of 
capital spending by business. 
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Today, at age sixty-five, a man can look forward to twelve or thirteen more 


years of life. Twenty years ago, fewer people reached sixty-five, and those that 
did had a shorter life expectancy. Today, we have almost 15 million people in 
the United States who are sixty-five and over—a tremendous increase for this 
segment of the population over the 1935 figure. 


be ) 
With our growing number of older people, we have a growing number « 
problems concerning them. One of these—medical insurance for the retin 


employee—is considered in this issue of the Management Record. And com 
face many other special problems concerning older employees. In order to fo: 
late policy and work out practices, an over-all look at the state of our ¢ 
people can be very helpful. 


“Income and Resources of Older People,” the Board’s new report in ' 
Studies in Business Economics series, presents a comprehensive view of 
situation of older people in this country today. In addition, there is a section 
Canadian oldsters. Public and private pension plans and the old-age assistan 
program are examined in detail. Labor force participation of the sixty-five-ae 
over group is considered. Occupational characteristics of older people are invest 
gated. And the impact on the aged of current employer practices is another : 
the many aspects of the role of employment that is covered. : 
Be 
This report will be mailed early 
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in December. If you do not receive a 


copy, write the Board and ask for: 


INCOME AND RESOURCES OF OLDER PEOPLE 
Studies in Business Economics No. 52 


